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Something new is happening in Missouri 


N aR the town of Louisiana, Mo., 
events are shaping which may re- 
verse the old saying “I’m from Missouri 
... you've got to show me.” In the matter 
of synthetic liquid fuels, Missouri may 
itself be doing the “showing” before 
long! 

For at Louisiana, Mo., Koppers Com- 

. . . T ~ 

pany is building for the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines a demonstration plant to make oil 
and gasoline from coal. 

Because the production of synthetic oil 
and gasoline from coal may well have an 
enormous influence on America’s future, 






















th ut business. 


this is one of the most important postwar 
projects yet undertaken in this country. 

And in its development, Koppers’ engi- 
neering and construction experience, its 
background of knowledge in coal gasifi- 
cation, oxygen production and use, and 
gas purification, are playing important 
parts. 

Perhaps your Company is contem- 
plating a project on which this same 
broad Koppers experience may prove 
useful. We invite your inquiries. Koppers 
Company, Inc., Engineering and Con- 
struction Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ENGINEERING and CONSTRUCTION 


Designing and erecting coke plants, coal ‘chemical plants and other industrial structures is 
yor just ore way in which Koppers serves industry and you. Koppers also produces chemicals 
Ta ufactures couplings, roofing, paving materials, propellers, piston rings. It 
F wood-preserving industry. There are many Koppers products or services 














Type SC Gyrol Fluid Drive installed for adjustable speed control and power control on an extruder. 





How Gyrol Fluid Drive gives a big push to plastics 


There’s plenty of push in the plastics industry 
these days. They’re making everything of 
plastics—from buttons to balloon sticks. 

And here’s where Gyrol Fluid Drive comes in. 


Many of these plastic products require exten- 
sive use of extruding machines. With Gyrol 
Fluid Drive, these machines force plastic com- 
pounds through die openings as easily as 
toothpaste is squeezed out of a tube. 





Gyrol Fluid Drive provides easily adjustable 
speed control to meet the variations of flow 
rate. It permits power control to prevent over- 
load while the material is being heated to the 
right consistency for extrusion. 








Type SC 
Fluid Drive 


_— Smooth Power with 
“=== Adjustable Speed Control 


> Rugged Constant + 
Speed AC Motor 





AMERICAN 


And it does all this with a standard AC motor. 


Gyrol Fluid Drive and you 


If you’re concerned about power transmission 
in plants or on products, or if you want to 
improve efficiency of existing processes, inves- 
tigate the advantages of Gyrol Fluid Drive. 
You can find, as many other industries have, 
that Gyrol Fluid Drive pays off. Consult your 


nearest American Blower Branch Office or write 
for Bulletin No. 7119. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 
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ANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 

















90 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Refrigerator breakdown stops plant 
and ruins storage eggs. Owner has 
Boiler & Machinery insurance, but 
not Consequential Damage coverage. 
He thought he was insured. His loss 
— $7600.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’'S 
valuable new booklet, 
29 Gaps in Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 
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AMERICAN Mororists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4740 Sheridan Road | 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in | 
Your Bridge to Security. 
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Ike’s Expensive Soup 


“Potage Eisenhower” (Newsweek, Dec. 
13, 1948) would be delicious. But how many 
can afford “the makings” or that much time? 
“Beef-barley-broth-with-vegetables-de luxe,” 
we would call it, but we’d have to eat the 
leftover meat ourselves as toad-in-a-hole [a 
dish of meat boiled, baked, or fried in bat- 
ter] and not give it to the dog or chickens! 
Even “toad-in-a-hole” (which we make with 
leftover meat after making broth for our in- 
valid) takes less time, and our men “go 
for it.” 

Mrs. G. G. STARKEY 


Glenview, Ill. 


>... Dogs or chickens, indeed! We have 
been serving soup beef in our house for 
years, Ike should try it hot with horseradish 
sauce or sliced cold with a dash of tomato 
sauce. 
Mrs. S. S. Gray 
Brooklyn 


Israel Comment 


I want to express my gratitude for the 
dramatic cover on Newsweek, Nov. 29, 1948. 
It tells the story of Israel’s struggle for sur- 
vival more effectively than thousands of 
words. The infant state that has been called 
upon to set up the 
machinery of gov- 
ernment in the face 
of onslaught by Arab 
states who have de- 
fied the recommen- 
dation of the United 
Nations, has been an 
event of our present 
era that has ignited 
“Dramatic cover” the imagination of 

men everywhere. 

We know that your publication which 
reaches into so many thousands of homes 
will increase that interest and help interpret 
Israel’s struggle for freedom and independ- 
ence. 

Mrs. Moses P. EpsteE In, 
Chairman 
National Political Committee of Hadassah 
The Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America, Inc. 
New York City 


>... 1 think your treatment of the Pales- 
tine situation (Periscope, Dec. 6, 1948)... 
reaches a new low in newspaper or peri- 
odical reporting . . . The article . . . is indic- 
ative of the length your publication is will- 
ing to go to in following the oil interests 
and British policy in the Near East... 

SAMUEL BERGER 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Lest We Forget 

In Newsweek, Dec. 6, 1948, you quote 
Tojo’s wife as requesting the return of the 
bodies of executed Japanese war lords “in the 
name of humanity” .. . On Oct..2, 1944, a 
crew of eleven men in a PBY completed a 
bombing mission over the Celebes Islands 
and were on their way back, when they were 
shot down over Kendari. The pilot and co- 
pilot were killed in the crash; the remaining 





Jake Henry Nilva 


nine men were . . . put to death by the 
Japs .. 

I am enclosing a snapshot I found in my 
brother’s personal items that were returned 
to me. The snap was taken at Perth, Aus- 
tralia, and the inscription on the base of 
the monument is a daily reminder to me. I 
want to pass it on to those who have for- 
gotten so soon. I hope the crimes can ‘at 
last be pinned on those who were respon- 
sible. I know those valiant boys who gave 
their lives cannot sleep in peace knowing 
that they died in vain. To my brother, Jake 
Henry Nilva, and his buddies: We have not 
forgotten and we pray to God for guidance 
to those in whose hands lies the power of 
justice to your aggressors. 

Bess Nitva FRriscu 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Federal Council Report 


I think that the story on the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America 
(Newsweek, Dec. 13, 1948) undoubtedly 
was the best that is likely to appear—it had 
perspective. I should have appreciated it all 
the more if it had the customary footnote 
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giving as a source . . . my current volume, 
“Christian Unity in the Making.” That would 
have helped to sell the book. However, a 
fellow of 82 does not get excited over such 
an oversight .. . 
Rev. Cuarves S. MACFARLAND 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


Castle Rock, Where? 


Newsweek, Dec. 15, indicates “wreck of 
the 1944 Dewey campaign train at Castle 
Rock, Ore.” I am sure this accident was at 
Castle Rock, Wash. 

F. A. BARTON 

Port Blakely, Wash, ~ 


It was. 


Pénnsy Bonus Vote 

In your summary of the election results 
( Newsweek, Nov. 15, 1948) you failed to 
mention Pennsylvania’s vote on the veterans’ 
bonus. It was my understanding that she 
too was voting on that issue. 

J. T. Fre. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Your misunderstanding. She wasn’t. 


Tribune Remarks 

I have admired your honest and objective 
approach to the news. However, I find it 
difficult to accept your derogatory remarks 
about The Chicago Tribune ( NEwswEEK, 
Dec. 6, 1948), describing The Tribune’s 
Thanksgiving issue as fat and sassy .. . 

JoE McGovern 

Christopher, IIl. 

A 112-page weekday edition is fat. The 
Tribune is notoriously sassy. 


Beauty 


At last someone caught the beauty of 
Margaret Truman (NEwsweEek, Dec. 13, 
1948). You are to be congratulated. 

Justius F. Gusi 


Washington, D.C. 




































William R. Tamplin 
Margaret Truman at the opera 
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FEATHER-LIGHT HEADSET 





Amazing new TIME-MASTER a boon 
ame to secretaries, too! 










REVOLUTIONARY DICTAPHONE* MACHINE 
RECORDS ON SMALL PLASTIC BELT, 
GIVES PERFECT VOICE REPRODUCTION! 


Here’s wy secretaries are head-over-typewriters in love with TIME-MASTER 
dictation! 
Word-perfect Recording! The TIME-MASTER records on a small, flexible plastic 


Memobelt — assures both uniform recording quality and measured backspacing. 


Easier Filing ! Each Memobelt will record 15 minutes of solid dictation—and each 
of these flexible little belts can be filed in a minimum of space. Yes, and these 





belts can be mailed from boss to secretary in a standard small-size envelope 
5 at a time for a 3¢ stamp! 
Easier Transcribing! There are dials that control volume, speed and ton¢, a foot 
control for instantaneous and uniformly measured backspacing. Secretaries are 
especially enthusiastic about the tiny new Magic Ear through which they hear 
electronic dictation at its clearest. Also available are the standard feather-light 
headset and a soft speaker that can be positioned near the secretary’s ear. 

The TIME-MASTER transcribing machine has every improvement that makes 
for easier work, speedier work. Write for TIME-MASTER literature, Dictaphone 
Corp., Dept. D-19, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N. Y. 


A CHOICE OF THREE LISTENING DEVICES! 


SOFT SPEAKER 


DICTAPHONE Eceecrrome Dietorion 


*Only Dictaphone Corporation can use the registered trade-mark, **Dictaphone,”’ 


MAGIC EAR 








Washrooms rank as one of the four most important factors in good working conditions—according to a survey of workers from 400 plants. 


Sv these hands... 
a good MALT MOAT, 


qou, Company 

















les important for your company to make friends. Your 
washrooms can do a lot to help. Don’t you feel rather 
insulted by a washroom that isn’t right? 


Clean, modern washrooms with hot water, soap and 
ScotTissue Towels help promote friendly relations. It’s sound 
business to check up—and see that your washrooms are right. 


ScotTissue Towels are a symbol of the right kind of washroom. { 
They’re softer, more pleasant to use. They stay tough—even 
when wet— because of a patented ‘‘Duralose”’ treatment. They’re , 
less expensive in the long run because one towel dries both hands.:* 





Always specify ScotTissue Towels. And for suggestions and 
sample plans on how to improve your washrooms generally, call 
on Scott Washroom Advisory Service, Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘'ScotTissue,’’ ‘‘Duralose,’’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service,’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 
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bor Your Information 


OVER THE YEAR: We've just taken 
a kaleidoscopic look back through 
1948 to single out the Newsweek 
headlines of stories most satisfying 
to our writers, columnists, and edi- 
tors. Obviously involved are pride of 
authorship, a sense of a job well 
done, or reportorial enterprise. By 
departments the stories ran like this: 





Favorite cover 


National Affairs—Election Extra: The Victorious Rebel- 
lion of Harry S. Truman. The ‘Guru Letters.’ 


Foreign Affairs—Japan: Rewriting a Policy. The Story of 
German Dismantling. 


Canadian Affairs—Liberals: From King to St. Laurent. 
Latin American Affairs—Communism in Latin America. 


Periscope—How High Are Prices Going? Is There Any 
Relief in Sight? Justice Department Leaks. 


Washington Trends—“Average employment will be even 
higher than last year.” 


Business—The Economy: Behind the Inertia on Inflation. 
Industry: The Empire Kaiser Is Building. 


Art—Art in the Factory: Modern art and modern living. 


Books—H. L. Mencken: Pamphleteer to Pundit. Sher- 
wood’s “Hopkins and Roosevelt.” 


Dance—Battle of the Ballets. 

Education—Ike at Columbia: Operation Education. 
Medicine—Men With Guts: The story of paraplegics. 
Movies—Olivier’s Hamlet Triumph. 

Music—Ragtime to Riches: The story of Irving Berlin. 
Press—The AP: Watch Starzel. 


Radio-Television—River of Gold: The giveaways. Video 
Up, Radio Down. 


Religion—No Peace for [Dr. Joshua Loth] Liebman. 
Science—The Meson Makers. 

Sports—Baseball: Eyes on Boston. 

Theater—Ahoy, Mr. Roberts. 

Raymond Moley—Time for Statesmanship. 

Joseph B. Phillips—Germany: Between Fear and Hope. 
Ernest K. Lindley—A North Atlantic Pact. 

Henry Hazlitt—Ethics of Capitalism. 

John Lardner—The Duce [Baseball Commissioner A. B- 


Chandler] Branches Out. 


THE COVER: The two men chiefly 
responsible for bringing all of Man- 
churia and half of North China under 
Red domination are Gen. Chu Teh 
and political leader Mao Tse-tung. 
In any peace negotiations (see page 
24) these two men are sure to have 
major roles (photo by Triangle). 


Vda Slim 














How to scale today’s mountain of paperwork 


T’S 10 to 1 your business requires more paperwork 
today than ever before ... that your costs of han- 
dling it are shooting right through the ceiling. 


Many successful executives who find profit mar- 
gins dwindling are turning to Addressograph 
simplified business methods as a means of scaling 
today’s mountain of paperwork—of cutting costs and 
providing better. business controls. 


When you use Addressograph methods, business 
information becomes self-copying. It is reproduced 
mechanically at speeds of up to 5000 words or 30,000 
figures a minute! Without ever an error! 


Address 


This modern method is adaptable to handling pay- 
rolls, collections, direct mailings, inventories, person- 
nel records, invoices and hundreds of other paperwork 
jobs in factory and office, in large and small companies. 


For busy executives, it provides, too, simplified busi- 
ness controls—a better method for keeping tab on 
every phase of the business. 


For information on how others in your type of busi- 
ness use Addressograph simplified business methods, 
call the Addressograph agency in your city or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, O. 


ogT aph 


TRADE MARK 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

Attorney General Clark has a score of 
enticing offers to return’ to private law 
practice. He may accept one in a few 
months . . . White House insiders are 
battling over one proposed recommenda- 
tion for the President’s State of the Union 
message—universal military training . . . 
Incidentally, as the new session progresses 
Truman plans to send a series of sup- 
plementary messages to Congress spelling 
out his generalized message. These fol- 
low-up communications will give his 
views on civil liberties, social security, 
and other domestic questions . . . Newest 
possibility to succeed Bedell Smith as Am- 
bassador to Russia is Dr. Philip C, Jessup, 
the Columbia law professor who is deputy 
U.S. representative on the UN Security 
Council . . . Senator Cooper, Kentucky 
Republican who was defeated for reelec- 
tion can have his choice of several Fed- 
eral jobs. 


ECA Appointments 

Behind the White House order requir- 
ing the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration to clear its top appointments with 
the President is this: Many of the key 
ECA men in Washington are Republicans 
whose appointments were made by the 
agency. This had already riled White 
House aides. Then, after election, the 
ECA was about to hire several men who 
were outspoken in their support of 
Dewey. The White House got wind of 
this and ordered the ECA to clear all 
jobs that pay $7,500 or more. 


Security Board Row 

Behind Arthur Hill’s resignation as 
chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board lay White House dissatis- 
faction with his policies. Although the 
board is composed of Cabinet members, 
Hill frequently made his own decisions. 
Many of these, in the White House view, 
reflected the viewpoint of the Repub- 
licans and the military. A permanent 
successor will be named only after Presi- 
dential Assistant John Steelman restores 
the agency to the Cabinet and White 
House control envisioned when it was 
set up. Truman had previously turned 
down an NSRB request for greater 
powers on complaint of Labor, Com- 
merce, Interior, and other departments 
that it was encroaching on their func- 
tions. Truman also is concerned over 
the top-heavy military domination of 
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the National Security Council, the little- 
publicized but top military and foreign- 
policy agency in Washington. 


National Notes 

William Boyle, Washington lawyer 
who was secretary to Truman when he 
was a senator, is slated for an Administra- 
tion job. He was the President’s liaison 
between the White House and the Demo- 
cratic National Committee during the 
campaign. It’s also been suggested that 
Boyle handle patronage matters . 
Agriculture Secretary Brannan is playing 
a leading role in advising on the Truman 
anti-inflation program. Incidentally, he'll 
need all the influence possible to avoid a 
bitter fight when the Hoover commission 
demands that he consolidate many com- 
peting and jealous Agriculture Depart- 
ment field agencies . . . Some Cabinet 
members, annoyed at recommendations of 
the Hoover commission, are fuming be- 
cause they can’t issue critical press state- 
ments. Truman told them all to lay off, 
until he submits recommendations to 
Congress . . . Don’t be surprised if a 
scandal breaks soon in connection with 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion’s lack of effective control over what 
European countries do with the credits 
advanced by the U. S. 


Truman Likes to Sleep Here 

The Trumans like Blair House, their 
temporary Washington residence, far 
better than the White House itself. They 
aren't in a hurry to get back to the Execu- 
tive Mansion, which will be uninhabitable 
for about nine months while undergoing 
repairs. Both the President and Mrs, Tru- 
man say they now feel that they have a 
home in Washington for the first time 
since they left the apartment where they 
lived while Truman was a senator. The 
President still likes to week-end on his 
yacht, largely because it gets him away 
from all telephones except the radio 
phone, which is used only for urgent mes- 
sages. While aboard, he rules out all but 
the most pressing work and spends most 
of his time resting or chatting with mem- 
bers of his staff. Staff members, neverthe- 
less, use these talks to thresh out broad 
policy decisions, 


Ninety-Seventh Senator 

Leslie Biffle, who is staff director of the 
Senate Democratic Policy Committee, has 
a new unofficial title: the 97th senator. 
In effect, he is chief of staff to Senator 
Barkley, who will become Vice President 
on Inauguration Day. Biffle, more than 
anyone else, was responsible for Barkley’s 
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nomination. He campaigned for Barkley 
at the Philadelphia convention, while Tru- 
man still was trying to persuade Supreme 
Court Justice William Douglas to take the 
Vice Presidential nomination. But Biffle 
didn’t lose the friendship of the President 
in the process. Biffle now is lining up 
Democratic committee assignments for 
the next session, and Barkley doubtless 
will ratify his choices. Senators think he 
will have more influence on Senate action 
while Barkley is in office than any elected 
member of the upper branch. 


Trivia 

The Cabinet, which gave Truman mod- 
ern silver at each Christmas during his 
first term, turned to antique silver to 
initiate the second. Last week they 
presented him with a 100-year-old silver 
pitcher and tray, picked up by Attorney 
General Clark in an antique shop. He 
went the Cabinet members one better. 
The President gave each of them a bronze 
name plate mounted on a block carved 
from a 120-year-old oak beam salvaged 
in the White House repairs . . . Although 
the reshuffled Truman Cabinet will re- 
main all male, the Labor Department will 
get a woman as Assistant Secretary soon, 
probably Frieda Miller, head of its Wom- 
en’s Bureau. Similar action is scheduled 
by State, Commerce, and Agriculture later 
in further recognition of women’s part in 
the election. 
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The Cold War 

The present lull in the U. S.-Russian 
cold war for Western Europe won't be 
broken any time soon by Washington. 
Some officials deplore the truce. They feel 
that the Russians are on the run and 
should be pressed on every diplomatic 
front. But Secretary Marshall's illness 
makes it impossible to push the advantage 
immediately. Even so, negotiations for a 
North Atlantic security pact are proceed- 
ing. An agreement on its terms will be 
the next big development. 


French Atomic Pile 

The first announcement by the French 
that they’d activated an atomic pile upset 
U.S. officials because of the Communist 
record of Joliot-Curie, French atomic 
chief, and the probability of leaks to 
Russia. But after the French invited news 
correspondents to inspect the pile, the 
U.S. Embassy cabled Washington that 
there was nothing to worry about. The 
embassy said that the pile generates only 
enough energy to keep itself going and 
that the French haven't the know-how or 
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industrial plant to manufacture an atom 
bomb. Moreover, U.S. diplomats assume 
the Russians know as much as the French, 
and this causes little apprehension. 


Tite and China 

While the Soviet and satellite news- 
papers have virtually ignored the Com- 
munist successes in China, the Yugoslav 
press has poured praise upon China’s 
Communist leadership and its victories 
over the Nationalists, Mao Tse-tung is 
hailed in Yugoslav editorials as an ideal 
Communist leader, This leads U.S. offi- 
cials to suspect that Marshal Tito may 
hope to enlist Chinese support in his 
struggle against the Moscow-controlled 
Cominform, 


Foreign Notes 

Unless the Dutch put an end to the 
fighting in Indonesia, the State Depart- 
ment intends to issue a White Paper 
describing U.S. diplomatic moves which 
preceded the action but were ignored by 
the Netherlands Government . . . Jacob 
Lomakin, former Soviet Consul General 
in New York, still is in favor with the 
Kremlin and has been seen recently at 
several Moscow receptions. It was freely 
predicted at the time of his recall that 
his blundering in the case of the escaped 
schoolteacher—Oksana Kasenkina—would 
cost him his career . . . Communist suc- 
cesses in China have done a good deal 
to bring more Far Eastern Commission 
members around to the American view— 
which some strenuously opposed until 
recently—that this is no time to weaken 
Japan any further and that reparations 
claims against the Japanese should be 
reduced .. . The U.S. plans to extend 
full recognition soon to the Korean Gov- 
ernment in Seoul. 
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Employment Legislation 

Liberal Democratic members of Con- 
gress are drafting a new full-employment 
bill. It would supplant the emasculated 
measure voted shortly after the end of 
the war, when President Truman warned 
that there would be an army of unem- 
ployed during the reconversion period. 
This unemployment failed to develop. 
Now the leaders of the new drive say 
that signs of widespread unemployment 
are beginning to appear. They call for an 
adequate law before it’s too late. 


Aviation Notes 

The Air Force plans to train a number 
of “para-rescue” teams—a medical officer 
and four enlisted specialists—which will 
be ready to parachute to any sort of ter- 
rain in any climate to give emergency 
care to air-crash survivors . . . Although 
the AF reversed itself and restored an 
order for 100 Consolidated Vultee B-36s, 
its figures now show that the hourly cost 
of operating each plane is about $2,200— 


almost three times that of a Boeing B-50 
. . . Full endorsement of the NEPA proj- 
ect (Nuclear Energy for the Propulsion 
of Aircraft) and a forecast that atomic- 
powered aircraft will be feasible “in our 
time” are given by the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in a secret report 
to the AF . . . Sen. Ed Johnson, who'll 
head the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, plans a study of the 
airlines’ financial problems. He favors 
more government aid on a national-de- 
fense basis. 


Food Stamp Plan 

Federal farm planners are studying the 
possible reviving of the so-called stamp 
plan, instituted during the New Deal to 
distribute surplus commodities to low-in- 
come families. Also being debated is an 
extension of the school-lunch program. 
Both plans have a dual objective: (1) to 
maintain high farm prices and (2) to pre- 
vent huge surpluses. 


Grain Storage Policy 

Grain dealers, already in disfavor at 
the White House, are worried about the 
Agriculture Department’s plans to ex- 
pand storage and build up grain reserves 
several times bigger than last year’s. The 
dealers fear the government may move 
into the grain-storage business in a big 
way. However, Agriculture officials deny 
any intention of “nationalizing” grain ele- 
vators or discriminating against private 
operators. The department is thinking 
largely in terms of more storage on farms 
and in county terminal elevators in sur- 
plus-producing and heavy feeding areas. 


Business Footnotes 

Farm-equipment manufacturers believe 
a buyers’ market is at hand in their boom- 
ing industry. Stepped-up production is 
wiping out waiting lists and gray markets, 
while declining farm prices have caused 
demand to ease . . . Look for Truman to 
appoint Raymond McKeough to the chair- 
manship of the Maritime Commission 
when Vice Admiral Smith’s term expires 
in the early spring. A commission mem- 
ber, McKeough put in some good licks 
in Illinois and with labor in the election 
campaign . . . The Interior Department 
will get an increase of about 25% in the 
next budget, most of it to be spent on 
reclamation projects. The department ex- 


‘pects to get almost $300,000,000 for the 


next fiscal year’s reclamation work . . . 
Douglas Hartman is resigning as admin- 
istrative assistant to Senator Brewster to 
campaign for the GOP vacancy on the 
Federal Trade Commission 
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Movie Notes 

Joan Crawford will star in her first mus- 
ical since “Dancing Daughters” of 1929 
when she goes into Warner’s forthcoming 
“A Musical Comedy”... The late John Mc- 


Cu. uiack, famous Irish tenor, will be the 
subject of a film biography. Clark Dennis 
is the leading candidate for the role .. . 
Several studios are pushing plans for pic- 
tures designed to take advantage of the 
Chambers-Hiss headlines. Robert Gold- 
en’s “Guilty of Treason” will go before 
the cameras first . . . A Gallup survey 
claims that movie attendance by televi- 
sion-set owners is 25% less than that of 
nonowners . . . “Gentleman’s Agreement” 
was the year’s surprise box-office success 
and Twentieth Century-Fox’s top grosser, 
with a take of $3,900,000. Heaviest busi- 
ness was in the South . . . Walt Disney’s 
“Cinderella,” in the works for three years, 
will be ready next fall. It’s said to be his 
best since “Snow White.” 


Book Notes 

Russell Janney is temporarily putting 
aside work on a sequel to “The Miracle 
of the Bells” while he completes his auto- 
biography. He’s also writing an operetta. 
Janney produced the Broadway musical 
“The Vagabond King” in 1925 . . . Mon- 
signor Fulton J. Sheen is the author of a 
book called “Peace of Soul,” to appear in 
April. It’s an answer from the Catholic 
viewpoint to the late Rabbi Joshua Loth 
Liebman’s best-selling “Peace of Mind” 
... Sales of Lloyd C. Douglas’s new nov- 
el “The Big Fisherman” reached 330,000 
within three weeks after publication, and 
new copies are being printed at the rate 
of 12,000 a day . . . William Atwood, for- 
eign correspondent of The New York 
Herald Tribune, has written a hilarious 
book of stories based on his experiences 
in postwar Europe on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain, It will appear in the spring, 
probably under the title “The Man Who 
Could Grow Hair” . . . The Scottish au- 
thor Guy McCrone, who introduced the 
Moorehouse family in “Red Plush,” will 
continue the story in “Aunt Bel,” set for 
March publication. 


Radio Lines 

Bing Crosby received a record $10,- 
000 guest fee for acting as M.C. of 
Wrigley’s Christmas Day Show on CBS. 
The check goes to his charity foundation 
. . . A new quiz show in which all the 
contestants will be schoolteachers is 
planned for the spring. It will have a 
“name” quizmaster . . . Trade insiders 
are waiting for a knockdown Sunday- 
night battle for listeners starting Jan. 2, 
when Philip Morris’s Horace Heidt show 
tees off on NBC at the same hour as 
Lucky Strike’s Jack Benny, making his 
CBS debut. Two leading commercial 
rivals rarely have sponsored programs 
competing regularly in the same time 
slot . . . Television’s biggest show, the 
Texaco Star Theater starring Milton 
Berle, will change its style from straight 
vaudeville to a revue with comedy 
sketches. Berle has been unable to book 
enough big-time vaudeville acts. 
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LUCKY STORES’ OPERATION is an interesting 
example of how Fruehauf Trailers effect dis- 
tribution short-cuts for so many businesses. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Km OAKLAND 
\¢@ 
%& SAN BRUNO 
%& SAN LEANDRO 
‘ 


This Oakland, California, firm operates 33 
super markets in cities within a 99-mile radius. 
Stocking these stores from central warehouses is 
a major job requiring every delivery economy to 
maintain leadership in so competitive a field. 


The company’s entire mechanized “linkage” 
system is built around a fleet of 24 Fruehauf 
Trailers—all “rolling supply bins.” Ten special 
Vans for side, lift-truck loading, as shown... 12 
fully-enclosed Aerovans for pallet loads of dry 
packaged goods ... and 4 Refrigerator Vans for 
meats and other perishables serve all departments. Ship- 
ments go directly to stores with no double-handling losses. 


By using Trailers, Lucky Stores are able to employ 
the shuttle system to save trips and many man-hours 
each day. One Trailer can be loaded at the warehouse, 
while a second is unloaded at a store. During this time 
the truck-tractor, coupled to a third, is on the road. 
Here truck-tractors deliver peak efficiency and both 
initial and upkeep costs are lower. 


Fruehauf’s many “Stock” models and our ability to 
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SALINAS 


engineer and produce any number of “Specials” mean 
that similar savings are available in most hauling fields. 


No one is better qualified to help you survey your 
delivery set-up with the thought of improvement than 
a Fruehauf Trailer specialist. His experience will be 
valuable—so call him in— no obligation to you. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32 In Canada: Weston, Ont. LOS ANGELES 11 


79 Factory Service Branches 


you can PULL 
FAR MORE THAN 
you can CARRY! 


Hear Harrison Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday Afternoon over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 





Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Uncertainty about the economic outlook has Administration 
officials in a dither. They are postponing major policy decisions 
pending last-minute study of year-end business and industrial 
statistics. 


Inflationary and deflationary factors are in such delicate bal- 
ance that these officials think government taxing and spending, 
policy through the next year will tip the scales downward 
toward economic readjustment or upward toward continuing 
boom. 


What they hope to achieve is a middle way that will sustain 
production and sales at a high level and still not push prices 
up farther. They disagree as to just where this lies. 


> There are two schools of thought within the Administration 
whose opinions divide about like this: 

First school: Moderate Government spending for rearmament 
and European rehabilitation will be enough to keep heavy 
industry busy and guarantee against recession. The services 
should therefore be held to a maximum of $15,000,000,000 in 
an over-all $44,000,000,000 budget during the next fiscal 
year. Taxes should be increased to balance the budget and 
provide for substantial reduction of the public debt. 

Second school: Slumps in certain lines during the Christmas 
season and spotty unemployment are harbingers of deflation. 
The government must spend freely—a budget of more than 
$45,000,000,000--and taxes should be increased only moder- 
ately, if at all. 


> A compromise between these schools probably will be re- 
flected in the President’s budget and economic messages. But 
which side the weight will be on is not yet certain. 


Tax recommendations will not be finally written until the last 
few hours before the messages are delivered. The President’s 
advisers will wait until something is known about post-Christ- 
mas business trends. 


Talk of an undistributed-profits tax indicates the extent of the 
uncertainty among government economists. This tax was once 
tried as a deflation-combating measure. It probably won’t be 
proposed this time, but the discussion is significant in itself. 


An increase in corporation income-tax rates is still considered 
likely. But the President may beg the tax question by insisting 
only that Congress raise enough new revenue to balance the 
budget and pay off some debt. 


> Tax-refund figures will be omitted from the new budget, 
both on the spending and collection sides. This will reduce 
totals by $2,000,000,000 or more. 

Comparison of the new budget with past budgets therefore 
will be deceptive. In effect, a $43,000,000,000 budget for 
next year will be comparable with a $45,000,000,000 figure 
on the old basis. 


> A bitter fight over farm policy will break out soon after the 
new Congress gets down to business. Farm organizations and 
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legislators from the grain, cotton, and potato districts already 
are choosing sides. 


The issue: Whether to stand by the sliding-scale farm price- 
support program adopted at the last session or abandon it in 
favor of higher, less flexible government guarantees. 


Truman will be put on the spot by the controversy. He is on 
record in favor of the Hope-Aiken principle. But the farm 
vote was decisive in his election and he may feel that he must 
follow farm sentiment, which seems to be swinging away 
from flexibility. 


> Democratic leaders are worried about weaknesses in Con- 
gressional committee management at the next session, but not 
enough to upset the seniority system. Many conservative 
Southerners will be advanced to chairmanships, but relatively 
few Northern liberals. 


Vice President-elect Barkley is taking responsibility for sifting 
applications and making tentative committee assignments in 
the Senate. His principal problem is the Foreign Relations 
Committee, for which he has many applications and few 
places. 


Tydings of Maryland is thé only Democrat not now on the 
committee who is assured a place. He will use it to push his 
world-disarmament plan. 


at et | 


Who Will Run the Senate | 


Here is how the Democratic chairmanships will line 
up in the new Senate: 

AGRICULTURE—Thomas of Oklahoma, who is pushing 
for abandonment of the flexible long-range farm pro- 
gram in favor of the present 90%-of-parity guarantee. 
APPROPRIATIONS—The aged McKellar of Tennessee, who 
will be backstopped by Hayden of Arizona, a younger 
and abler man. ARMED SERviICcES—Tydings of Maryland. 
BANKING AND CurRENCy—Wagner of New York. Wag- 
ner won't be able to attend this Congress, but he won’t 
resign because the Democrats don’t want Dewey to 
appoint his successor. He'll probably accept the chair- 
manship of the committee to keep the franchise. May- 
bank of South Carolina will serve as acting chairman. 
District or CotumB1A—McGrath of Rhode Island. He 
is third in line by seniority but Johnston of South Caro- 
lina, who is in line for the chairmanship, doesn’t want 
it. Neither does any other Democrat. McGrath, for some 
reason his colleagues fail to fathom, does want it and 
will get it. He will like being mayor of Washington. 
ExpenpitureEs — McClellan of Arkansas. Finance — 
George of Georgia. ForeiGN RELATIONS—Connally of 
Texas. INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS—O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming. Hatch of New Mexico, who would have been 
in line, dropped out of the Senate. INTERSTATE AND 
ForEIGN ComMERCE—Johnson of Colorado. Jupiciary— 
McCarran of Nevada. Lasor—Thomas of Utah. Post 
Orrice—Johnston of South Carolina. McKellar is in line 
here too but can’t take two chairmanships and will 
elect to take Appropriations. Pustic Worxs—Chavez of 
New Mexico. Rutes—Hayden of Arizona. 
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Let one of the little metal hammers in a typewriter strike 
your finger—instead of the ribbon. You'll feel its full 
striking force. That same force drives again and again, end- 
lessly, into the ribbon. The ribbon must be incredibly tough 
to resist such metallic impact. When it’s rayon, it is! 


Yet—if this is rayon—what is the delicate fabric of lingerie? 
Or the full-bodied cloth of upholstery and drapes? Amaz- 
ingly, these are rayon, too— processed into different forms. 


This type of transformation is simple to rayon. For rayon 
is a man-made fiber. It can be extruded or cut into short 
lengths and spun. Its diameter and lustre are controlled, its 
color absorbency regulated. It can become a cool summer 
suiting, or—if man wills—a tough typewriter ribbon. 


Over the past twenty-five years, Burlington Mills has devel- 
oped rayon in a thousand-and-one faces. Today, Burlington 
is one of the world’s largest producers of rayon fabrics. 
But today is merely the beginning, for new uses are uncov- 
ered almost every day. And America receives new bene- 
factions from rayon’s versatility. 


Bur ington Mills 


“‘Woven into the Life of America” 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Greensboro, N. C. 


Maker of Women’s Wear Fabrics * Men’s Wear Fabrics * Decorative Fabrics * Cotton Piece Goods and Yarn 


Cameo Stockings * Ribbons ¢ Industrial and Transportation Fabrics 








How do you use ‘oil”? 


At Shell, petroleum becomes over 1000 products 










Increased number of Shell 
products widens the uses of petroleum in 
agriculture, science, industry, motoring, 
and the home... 














Look a little deeper: 


You think of petroleum most often as gasoline and 
motor oil to run your car—or fuel oil to heat your 
home. But actually, through the magic of ‘ ‘petro- 
chemistry,” petroleum now becomes many different 
products—touching your life at many points, and 
many times each day. 





The dream comes first: 


Shell scientists, with petroleum as their chemical raw 
material, build your new products on ideas. Atoms 
are shifted to make new molecules, and the materials 
created may start new industries... fill shortages... 
replace familiar but inferior substances. 


Shell Oil Company 


Incorporated 














Paint ae powder: 


Cosmetics and house paints are now better because of 

“oil”. . . as are fabrics, overshoes, safety glass, plywood, 
inks. Peaselewen becomes fertilizers and pest killers for 
farmers ...antiseptics and anaesthetics . . plastics for 
industry, glycerin, and even alcohol. Slow many ways 
do you use “oil”? 





What’s ahead: 


Shell history, which has already seen 7 products grow 
to more than 1000, indicates continued growth. Hun- 
dreds of scientists, in the most modern laboratories of 
their kind, are working with petroleum molecules— 
to give you greater convenience, comfort, mobility, 
and better health. 


A forward-looking company serves all 4: 


1. Consumer 


3. Employees 


2. Community 4. Shareholders 
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Into 1949 With Graph and Headline 


For those who see a lock-step pattern 
between the march of events and the 
march of years, 1948 had unquestionably 
supplied more than footnotes to history: 

Foreign Affairs: The cold war against 
worldwide spread of Communism scored 
notable victories in the West, with the 
Italian and French elections providing 
measurable evidence that American eco- 
nomic aid was having effect. But in the 
East, with China moving closer and clos- 
er to Communist control, the cold war 
was obviously being lost for want of (1) a 
stable American policy, and (2) a stable 
Chinese government to aid. 

National Affairs: The chief event was 
without parallel in American political 
history—the amazing election of President 
Truman, when almost no one, save pos- 
sibly himself, thought he had a chance. 
Almost matching it in public interest was 
the Chambers-Hiss case, which offered 
the first proof that Communist espionage 


and prices would react to the laws of sup- 
ply and demand, and magazines such as 
this one would continue to record the 
events, 


INVESTIGATION: 


1—-Tragedy Off Stage 


Tragedy and death were following the 
investigation of Communist espionage in 
America. Harry Dexter White, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, died 
of a heart attack after denying charges of 
complicity made against him by spy 
couriers Elizabeth Bentley and Whit- 
taker Chambers. Walter Marvin Smith, 
involved in the muddled story of Alger 
Hiss’s old auto, fell to his death over a 
Justice Department balustrade. Last 
week death and trouble struck again: 
> On Monday, Dec. 20, Laurence Dug- 
gan, one of the bright young men who 


Kerby. The tall, gray-haired diplomat 
was unconscious and had apparently 
been lying in the subfreezing weather for 
hours. His hands and feet were frost- 
bitten, his face scratched as if by bram- 
bles, and his clothing frozen to his body. 
Welles had been suffering from a heart 
condition for years, and it was surmised 
by some that he had collapsed while tak- 
ing a walk before going to bed. 

The coincidence of Welles’s stroke and 
Duggan’s tragic death had the night- 
marish quality which marked the whole 
Communist spy investigation since its 
beginnings last summer. And .the end did 
not appear in sight. 


2—Headlines on Duggan 


Almost from the moment that headlines 
had connected Duggan’s death with the 
Red underground, Washington had re- 
verberated with defense of the young ex- 
official and with stinging condemnation 
of Rep. Karl E. Mundt who after consult- 
ing with Rep. Richard M. Nixon, had re- 
leased the transcript of Don Levine's 
testimony to the press. 

Former Secretary of 


State Cordell 

















Ring out 1948, ring in 1949 


had reached high into inner circles of 
government, 

Business: Hitting a peak of postwar- 
inflated prosperity heretofore unequaled, 
business closed 1948 feeling the first trem- 
ors of long-expected adjustment, with 
prices dropping, most shortages licked, 
and buyer resistance up. 

But things would keep happening, re- 
gardless of the calendar. Nations would 
still vie for world domination, the Amer- 
ican people would prove themselves the 
world’s most mercurial species, business 


























rose in the New Deal, was found dead on 
a New York street, killed after a mysteri- 
ous sixteen-story plunge. The secret testi- 
mony of Isaac Don Levine before the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee on Dec. 8 had linked him tenuously 
to the Communist apparatus. 

> On Sunday morning Sumner Welles, 
former Under Secretary of State who had 
testified to the committee on the impor- 
tance of the stolen documents, was dis- 
covered in a field near his Oxon Hill, 
Md., estate by a farmer neighbor, Brooks 





: A cold war, a political upset, a spy scandal, and an economic tremor 


Hull stated that Duggan had been an 
“honest public servant.” Welles, a close 
friend of Duggan, characterized him as 
“one of the most patriotic officials” he 
had known, rejected the possibility of 
suicide, and paradoxically enough hinted 
at foul play. Alger Hiss, claiming an in- 
timate friendship, first stated that Dug- 
gan was a “victim of persecution” and 
then denied that he had said it at all. 
The Heat: When Mundt purportedly 
told reporters that “we will give [the 
names of the other five people named by 
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Levine] as they jumped out of the win- 
dow,” opponents of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee felt they had the 
ammunition with which to destroy it. 
(Douglas Cornell, an Associated Press re- 
porter who was present, said the crack 
was made by a newspaperman after the 
press conference in the form of a ques- 
tion and that Mundt had repeated it.) 

“Slimy,” said the New Dealish New 
York Post, demanding the ax, Americans 
for Democratic Action, inflamed, called 
loudly for the abolition of the committee 
“to insure the protection of personal free- 
dom.” Simultaneously, a group of Dug- 
gan’s friends slapped at the committee as 
a “threat to our democratic way of life” 
and hotly urged that its procedures be 
radically changed. Even committee mem- 
bers John Rankin and F. Edward Hébert 
joined in the criticism of the Mundt- 
Nixon “blunder,” making common cause 
with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who called 
the release of the committee transcript “an 
irresponsible, cruel piece of publicity.” 

Abashed, Representative Nixon 
“cleared” Duggan of complicity in the 
Communist espionage while Mundt in- 
sisted rather limply that he had acted 
only to “help the police.” But the harm 
had been done and the prestige won by 
the committee in digging up the “pump- 
kin papers” seemed damaged seriously. 

If the clamor in behalf of Duggan and 
against the committee had any effect, it 
was to obscure further the complex as- 
pects of the espionage case, to distract 
the public from the Hiss-Chambers real- 
ity, and to make more baffling two puz- 
zlers: How did Duggan die? What was 
his role, if any, in the Red ring? 

To Attorney General Tom Clark, the 
answer to the second question was ob- 
vious, Last Friday he stated flatly: “The 
evidence [collected by the FBI] disclosed 
that Mr. Duggan was a loyal employe of 
the United States.” Since most of this 
evidence had come from Duggan himself, 
the public would have. to wait to hear 
Whittaker Chambers’s side of the story 
before it could make up its mind. 


3—Faects About Duggan 


The truth about the death of Laurence 
Duggan, former State Department offi- 
cial, has been ohscured by contradictory 
stories and conflicting official statements. 
Following is an effort to separate fact 
from speculation: 

Who was Duggan? A youthful-appear- 
ing, studious-looking man, Laurence Dug- 
gan at 43 could have looked back on a 
life of accomplishment. The son of 
Stephen Duggan, a founder of the Insti- 
tute of International Education, a Car- 
negie-supported organization devoted to 
international exchange of students and 
teachers, Laurence graduated from Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy in 1923 and Har- 
vard University in 1927. For more than 
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a year he worked for a New York publish- 
ing house as a salesman, then joined his 
father in 1929 as an institute employe. 
On Nov. 1, 1930, he obtained a State 
Department job. He became chief of the 
Latin American division on Oct. 24, 
1935. Although identified with the Sum- 
ner Welles faction in the-department, he 
survived Welles’s departure in 1943, be- 
coming a trusted aide of Cordell Hull, 
Welles’s foe. In July 1944, however, Dug- 
gan resigned in a controversy over recog- 
nition of the insurgent Bolivian Govern- 





Acme 


Duggan: Whom did he name? 


ment of Gualberto Villarroel, an army 
major with Nazi ideas on reform. Duggan 
favored recognition. Duggan then re- 
joined the institute as its president. He 
was married and had four children. 
Who, What, How: What were his 
politics? An ardent New Dealer, with a 
reformer’s zeal, he was a convinced parti- 
san of the good-neighbor policy which he 
helped implement. Never active politi- 
cally, never a “joiner” or signer of political 
round robins, he nevertheless was inquisi- 
tive about the causes of depression which 
gripped the capitalist world in the 1930s, 
and studied alternative systems. He num- 
bered both Communist and Socialist sym- 
pathizers among his friends but did not 
identify himself with their movements. 
Following the Soviet-Nazi pact in 1939, 
he became definitely anti-Communist. 
What was his health? Thin (height 5 
feet 10 inches, weight 140 pounds), and 


nervous, Duggan developed stomach 
ulcers during his last years in the State 
Department (a pitcher of milk always sat 
on his desk for relief from twitches of 
pain). In addition, he suffered occasional 
sharp stabs from a ruptured intervertebral 
disk at the base of his spine (an operation 
for this ailment in October 1948 gave 
him little relief). His family, close friends, 
and office associates, however, described 
his general demeanor as cheerful. 

How did he die? At 7 p.m. Monday, 
Dec. 20, Duggan’s body was found in a 
snowbank in front of the 17-story build- 
ing (2 West 45th Street, one door off 
Fifth Avenue, New York City) which 
housed the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. Passers-by heard the body plum- 
met into the snow. On his right foot was 
a galosh and he wore a pin-striped busi- 
ness suit. Sixteen floors directly above, the 
lights were on, and his hat, overcoat, 
brief case (containing airplane tickets for 
Washington for Dec. 21), and his left 
galosh were in his office. The two adjoin- 
ing windows in the office were behind 
Duggan’s desk. One had a glass wind 
deflector and was closed. The other, 
which had no deflector, was open 28 
inches from the sill. The sill, 33 inches 
from the floor and 22 inches deep, was 
partially cleared of snow on the outside 
ledge. On his desk were six Christmas 
cards which he had addressed to fellow 
employes of the institute. He had re- 
turned to his office at 6:30 p.m. from a 
business errand and apparently had been 
preparing to leave for his home in sub- 
urban Scarsdale. There was no suicide 
note; there was no evidence of a struggle. 

The News-Hungry: How did the 
espionage angle enter? When the news of 
Duggan’s death was put on the press 
association wires at 9:49 p.m., Rep. Karl 
Mundt, acting head of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, was in 
his office dictating mail. Washington 
newsmen knew that Duggan had been 
associated with Alger Hiss in the years 
that Whittaker Chambers was receiving 
secret State Department documents. Be- 
cause there was a possibility of criminal 
violence in Duggan’s death they began 
calling committee members to determine 
if Duggan’s name had ever entered the 
probe. In the first half hour Mundt re- 
ceived a dozen phone calls. Among the 
callers were Robert Whitney, The New 
York Times; Grant Dillman, United Press; 
and Earl Berkley, Associated Press. 

The first caller pronounced the name 
“Dugan.” Mundt replied that he did not 
believe the name had been mentioned in 
the investigation, The next caller pro- 
nounced the name “Duggan,” and Mundt 
replied it might have been mentioned in 
executive (secret) testimony, but that he 
did not have the records and could not 
say with certainty. Robert E. Stripling, 
the committee’s chief investigator, who 
had also been receiving calls from news- 
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men, phoned Mundt, Stripling said the 
newspapers were on “my neck” for defi- 
nite information, that his own memory 
was uncertain, and what should he do? 
He suggested that in view of the talk of a 
“crime of violence,” perhaps he should 
come down to the office and look over the 
files. Mundt agreed. Stripling routed his 
secretary Rose Purdy out of bed, Mundt 
phoned Rep. Richard M. Nixon, a com- 
mittee member, and the four of them 
gathered in the committee offices. 

Examination of executive testimony re- 
vealed that Isaac Don “Levine, editor of 
Plain Talk magazine and veteran author- 
ity on Communism, had mentioned Dug- 
gan. Levine had testified on Dec. 8 that 
Duggan was one of six names given by 
Chambers in 1939 to Adolf Berle, then 
Assistant Secretary of State, “in con- 
nection with the transmission of papers 
which Mr. Chambers had.” 

After consultation among Mundt, Nix- 
on, Stripling, and two newspapermen 
whose names Mundt declined to reveal, it 
was decided to release the testimony. 
Mundt did so with this statement: “In 
view of the occurrence in New York, we 
are releasing herewith the exact testi- 
mony .. .” Verbally, Mundt said he told 
newsmen: “We have never subpoenaed 
Mr. Duggan and this committee is not 
now indicating any involvement of Mr. 
Duggan because Chambers is the author- 
ity on this matter. We had planned to call 
Chambers . . . but haven’t been able to 
because he is under grand-jury subpoena.” 
The hour of the release: 12:45 a.m. 

Enter, the FBI: How the mystery 
was compounded: On Tuesday, Dec. 21, 
E. E. Scheidt, FBI agent-in-charge for 
New York City, said that agents had ques- 
tioned Duggan in Duggan’s office on Dec. 
10. Beyond reporting that the questioning 
was “routine,” Scheidt declined to say 
why Duggan was interrogated or what in- 
formation was gained. 

Chambers, questioned by reporters 
during the day as he left the grand-jury 
hearing room in New York, was asked 
about Levine’s testimony of Dec. 8. 
Chambers replied: “It would have been 
more proper to say I mentioned six peo- 
ple. I mentioned Mr. Duggan, but I did 
not mention all these people as having 
turned over papers. I did not name Mr. 
Duggan as passing papers over to me.” 

“Did you know him as a member of 
the Washingten apparatus of the Com- 
munists?” a reporter asked. 

“No comment,” Chambers replied. 

Thomas J. Donegan, special Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of presenting 
evidence to the grand jury, was asked if 
he had planned to subpoena Duggan. 

“No comment,” replied Donegan. 

“Did he figure in this investigation in 
any way?” 

“No comment.” 

“Were any papers found in his office?” 

“No comment,” replied Donegan, add- 
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ing: “That is as much as I can say about 
a man who is dead and is not here to give 
his side of the case.” 

Levine, in Mexico City for a brief stay, 
told reporters: 

“Only yesterday afternoon in New 
York City in conference with two govern- 
ment agents who called on me I expressed 
the view to them that Mr. Duggan was 
an idealist and I believed him to be a 
high-minded person who may have com- 
mitted some ideological errors.” 

With the newspapers seizing on Cham- 
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Mundt: Why did he reveal the secret? 


bers’s statement that Duggan had not 
passed him papers, Chambers, the fol- 
lowing day, said: “Too much emphasis 
has been placed on my statement that I 
personally never knew Duggan and that 
he never gave me documents. Practically 
overlooked is the fact that I found it 
necessary to give Mr. Duggan’s name to 
Mr. Berle in 1939. I resent slaps at Isaac 
Don Levine. We are both making state- 
ments on the basis of information we do 
not wish to discuss at this time.” 

What did' Duggan tell the FBI? A\l- 
though the FBI has kept silent on what 
Duggan disclosed to its agents in the Dec. 
10 interview, the following facts can be 
revealed: 
> The FBI interview was prompted not 
by knowledge that Duggan’s name had 
been mentioned before the committee, 
but because it had been mentioned be- 
fore the New York grand jury. 
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> Duggan was very straightforward with 
the FBI. He flatly denied participation in 
espionage activities. His statements were 
described as “convincing.” 

> Duggan, however, did offer extremely 
valuable information. He informed the 
FBI that he had been approached by 
certain people at the time the Chambers 
espionage apparatus was _ operating 
(Chambers broke with the Communists 
in 1938). They made overtures to Dug- 
gan to participate. In the interview, he 
supplied the FBI with the names of 
those who had approached him. Some 
of the names he mentioned were new 
even to the FBI’s files on suspects. He 
had told no one of this until the Dec. 10 
FBI interview. 

The Final Answer? How much was 
Duggan involved? It is not yet clear 
whether Duggan realized at the time he 
was approached that he was being asked 


_ to join a spy apparatus. If he did realize 


it then and did not inform his superiors, 
he might be judged an accessory. If he 
realized the real intent of the overtures 
only after reexamining them in the light 
of the Chambers-Hiss case, he probably 
was wrestling with the undesirability of 
becoming a witness at this late date. The 
statement of Attorney General Tom Clark 
clearing Duggan of disloyalty would in- 
dicate the latter to be the case. 

Was his death suicide, homicide, or 
accident? Duggan’s wife and members of 
his family believe his death to be acci- 
dental. His friends point out that he 
wore a strapped brace for his spinal ail- 
ment and frequently found it difficult to 
breathe. They speculated that he may 
have opened the window to get air, 
blacked out, and tumbled to his death. 

Some, among them Sumner Welles, be- 
lieved there might have been foul play— 
that Duggan could have been pushed out 
the window without leaving any evidence 
of struggle. Motive? Duggan unquestion- 
ably would have had to testify before the 
grand jury on the names he supplied the 
FBI. New York Police, after an exhaus- 
tive inquiry, concluded officially, how- 
ever, that Duggan “jumped or fell” to 
his death. 

Suicide? His health was not good; he 
had given information against former col- 
leagues. Yet the normal evidences of sui- 
cide were missing. 

Whether Duggan’s death would be 
solved remained for the future to answer, 
His loyalty to his country had been estab- 
lished. He had made a definite contribu- 
tion to the current espionage case, but his 
testimony would never be delivered in 
person, 


4—Of Great Gravity’ 


In any other week, what Francis B. 
Sayre had to say about the documents 
stolen from his office would have made 
headlines. But though crowded out by 
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the sensational Duggan case, the words 
of the former Assistant Secretary of State 
were perhaps the most damaging ever 
uttered by a friend of Alger Hiss. Sayre, 
who had been Hiss’s superior in the State 
Department, had steadily protested “im- 
plicit faith” in his former assistant. After 
testifying before the grand jury in New 
York, he made it clear that many of the 
documents he had been shown could have 
been stolen from other divisions in the 
State Department. 

Last Thursday, after appearing before 
a closed session of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, he explained 
that three of the documents could only 
have come from his office. “My stamp 
was put on a document when it came into 
my office and it did not leave my office 
until it was taken out and burned.” Only 
four people had access to the documents* 
in question: Sayre, Hiss and two secre- 
taries—Anna Belle Newcomb and Eunice 
Lincoln. 

“I am convinced that . . . a crime of 
great gravity has been committed,” said 
Sayre. 


PRESIDENT: 


Holiday at Home 


For his Christmas theme last week 
President Truman chose a refrain often 
used by Candidate Truman during what 
he called “the late unpleasantness” before 
Nov. 2: “I would rather have peace in 
the world than be President.” He had 
these words stamped onto the leather 
bookmarks he gave to Genevieve Irish, 
the Presidential press secretary's secre- 
tary, and 350 other White House aides. 
In return, Mr. Truman’s holiday loot from 
his Washington associates included 
leather correspondence files, a portable 
television set, engravings of his 31 prede- 
cessors, and a reproduction of George 
Washington’s desk, 

After approving plans for his Jan. 20 
inaugural celebration (to cost $315,000), 
Mr. Truman flew home to Independence, 
Mo., on Wednesday, Dec. 22. On landing, 
he was greeted with a kiss on the cheek 
from Mrs. Truman. Smiling, the Presi- 
dent said: “How do you do?” Then, 
changing his greeting to “Hi, Baby,” he 
kissed his daughter Margaret. 

Over the holiday the President com- 
bined a typical Truman old home week 
with a traditional American Christmas. 
He shared a buffet lunch at a desk in the 
Federal Housing Administration office in 
Kansas City where his brother J. Vivian 
Truman is chief. He ate a chile dinner 
cooked by Erie Ahlfeldt of the Alcohol 
Tax Unit. Daily, snow or shine, he hiked 
a mile or two around his home town, pur- 
sued by a platoon of newsmen. “I’m going 
to get you in shape,” the old artillery 





*Two have already been published. The third is 
still considered too explosive to be released. 
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For the inauguration: A medal 


captain promised a panting photographer. 

From time to time the nation’s No, 1 
pedestrian signed autographs, tipped his 
hat, waved his walking stick, said 
“Howdy” to neighbors, and called on old 
cronies. Occasionally his pace was so brisk 
that he unbuttoned his overcoat despite 
the freezing cold. For protection from the 
snow underfoot, he sometimes tucked his 
trousers into GI combat boots, which he 
called “goons.” 

Working fer Peace: Even on Christ- 
mas Day the President was out hiking at 
8 a.m.—before breakfast, while his family 
was still sleeping. Margaret, who had 
sung at Christmas Eve service at Trinity 
Episcopal Church, had confided that she 
stopped getting up early on Dec, 25 when 
she stopped believing in Santa Claus. 
But the President himself, at that hour, 
had already opened some of his packages 
beneath his 10-foot Christmas tree. Santa 
Claus was “too good” to him, he observed. 
One present to the piano-playing Presi- 
dent: an album of recordings by the First 
Piano Quartet—Adam Garner, Vladimir 
Padwa, Edward Edson, and Frank Mittler 
—from his daughter. 

It was at 2 p.m, that day that the Presi- 
dent shared his turkey dinner with his 
sister Mary Jane Truman, his wife and 
daughter, and ten in-laws. But it was on 
his traditional Christmas Eve broadcast, 
made while sitting at a bridge table in his 
music room, that the President shared his 


holiday message with his countrymen. 

After lighting the National Community 
Christmas Tree on the White House lawn 
by remote control, the President broad- 
cast: “Good will, after all, is the very 
essence of Christmas: peace and friend- 
ship to men of good will. I want to say 
once more, with all the emphasis that I 
can command, that I am working for 
peace. I shall continue to work for peace. 
What could be more appropriate than for 
all of us to dedicate ourselves to the cause 
of peace on this holy night?” 


BUREAUS: 


The High Cost of Records 


One of the gags was that the war 
would be won in triplicate. The whole 
stock of wartime yarns about government 
paper work towered far above the Wash- 
ington Monument. Last week Herbert 
Hoover’s government organization com- 
mission estimated that the government 
records themselves were bulky enough 
to fill six Pentagons. Its findings: 
>» The government’s 18,500,000 cubic 
feet of records, although “indispensable 
tools,” are the “greatest consumer of 
salaries, space, and equipment” among 
executive functions. Annual cost of keep- 
ing them: $1,200,000,000. To modernize 
the whole system, a Federal Records Ad- 
ministration should be created. 
> Maintaining even obsolete records 
costs $29 per four-drawer file every year. 
Half the government’s records should be 
destroyed or placed in dead storage in 
surplus war plants and warehouses, thus 
cutting the $29 figure to $2.15. The year- 
ly saving: $6,000,000. 


SERVICES: 


Union for Never? 


The Defense Secretary had asked the 
Joint Research and Development Board 
to sing “It Came Upon a Midnight Clear.” 
The Air Force man jumped up, exclaim- 
ing that he alone should sing a carol re- 
ferring to “angels bending near the earth.” 
Not so, cried the Navy man, protesting 
that the carol’s reference to “solemn still- 
ness” obviously meant the sea’s peace and 
quiet. The Army countered that any mes- 
sage from heaven to the world must be 
delivered by its Signal Corps. 

Someone pointed out that the armed 
forces must do something about the re- 
quest or the people might think that uni- 
fication wasn’t working too well. Thus 
goaded, they got together and harmon- 
ized on another carol: “Town of Bedlam.” 

This burlesque was given at the Joint 
Research and Development Board's 
Christmas dinner. In effect, it dramatized 
James Forrestal’s keynote, in his first an- 
nual report as Defense Secretary, re- 
leased this week: “The most difficult part 
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of the task of unification is to bring con- 
flicting ideas into harmony . . . I would 
be less than candid . . . if I did not under- 
line the fact that there are great areas in 
which the viewpoints of the services have 
not come together. To a large extent this 
stems from the fact that the Navy has al- 
ways been a tightly organized, self-con- 
tained service.” 

Things Undone: More refreshingly 
candid than usual, Forrestal acknowl- 
edged that “the mere passage of the Na- 
tional Security [Unification] Act did not 
mean the accomplishment of its ob- 
jectives overnight.” He-called for amend- 
ments to strengthen the Defense Secre- 
tary’s authority, weaken that of the three 
service secretaries, and create an Under 
Secretary of Defense and a “responsible 
chief” for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These 
proposals, paralleling in part those of the 
Eberstadt committee (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 
27, 1948), fell far short of any revolu- 
tionary knocking-of-heads-together. 

On big issues that were still unsettled, 
Forrestal declared: 
> “The Air Force . . . will play a very 
great part in any future conflict but it 
has its limitations and should not be re- 
lied upon as the sole striking force to the 
exclusion of the Army and Navy... 
The Naval Air Arm should be preserved 
as an integral part of the Navy, but its 
development should be in terms of its 
own mission, which is distinctly not a 
competitive one with the Strategic Air 
Force.” 
> “We [must] show, by the beginning 
of such a program [of military aid to 
Western union] in modest proportions, 
that we intend to follow through the ac- 
tions involved in the European Recovery 
Act. This is not, in my opinion, squander- 
ing our substance. It is adding another 
stone in the structure of European re- 
covery.” 
> “The atomic bomb does not give us 
automatic immunity from attack . . . Nor 
does its mere possession guarantee victory 
if war should come.” The only real se- 
curity lies in international organization 
and regulation of armed forces. 
> “True unification of the armed might 
of the United States cannot spring from 
legislation alone . . . We must all learn 
that we are working together for a com- 
mon cause—the security of our country— 
and that the good of all transcends that 
of the few.” 


GOP: 


The Utah Strong Man 


J. Bracken Lee looks like what he is—a 
small-town insurance, real-estate, and 
auto-finance man. There is nothing out- 
standing about his gray Stetson, or his 
graying thatch of close-cropped hair, or 
his rimless glasses, or his bronzed but 
dour face, or his slender, 5-foot-10-inch 
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build. Nobody would notice him in a Salt 
Lake City crowd, let alone pick him out 
as the only newcomer in the Republican 
Party who snatched something significant 
away from the Democrats on Election 
Day. 

For most of his 49 years “Brack” Lee 
(he shed his given name Joseph years 
ago) whiled away his spare hours in 
Price, Utah, with his handicraft hobbies. 
He built the first radio set in his home 
town, a toy car complete with gear shift, 
a 16-foot motorboat, models of the Santa 
Maria, Mayflower, and Constitution, a 
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Lee: Somehow, a Republican 


table lamp out of an old six-shooter bear- 
ing three tantalizing notches, and a mini- 
ature of the stagecoach Diamond Tally 
Ho. 

“But when I really got going in poli- 
tics,” Lee confessed, “I heard a man say: 
“He must be crazy. I wouldn't vote for a 
guy that dabbles around like that.’ So 
I had to quit everything but making fam- 
ily movies.” 

Thereafter Lee stuck to a single hobby 
of sniping at the Democrats. His shooting 
eye, trained from making runs of 96 
straight hits at trapshooting, was so good 
that on Nov. 2 he found a pigeon in Gov. 
Herbert B. Maw, the Democrat who was 
breaking Utah precedent by seeking a 
third four-year term. On Jan. 3, four 
days before his 50th birthday, Lee be- 
comes the first Republican governor of 
Utah in a quarter century. 

Mr. Independent: Brack Lee had 
made a hobby of politics back in 1935, 
when he was elected mayor of Price for 
the first of his six two-year terms by 
exactly two votes. He ran that small coal- 
mining and ranching town in business- 
like though hardly blue-nose fashion. 
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There he won statewide notice with a 
shrewd if socialistic scheme: He had the 
town buy electricity wholesale from Utah 
Power & Light and sell it retail to con- 
sumers, and thus financed Price on the 
profit that a private utility normally 
would make from such a community. 
Meantime he both slashed electric rates 
and cut property taxes all the way down 
to zero. 

From 1940 on, Lee had been aiming 
at the governorship. He had failed to win 
the GOP nomination that year and had 
lost to Maw by a few votes in 1944, 

Despite the misgivings of GOP bosses, 
Lee won still another crack at the gov- 
ernorship last summer. Last fall he cam- 
paigned as if he were an independent. 
Convinced that Thomas E. Dewey would 
lose Utah, he didn’t try to ride the 
Presidential candidate’s coattails. In fact, 
he never mentioned Dewey’s name. To 
him, old-time Republican leaders in Utah 
were “dead” and “trying to live in Lin- 
coln’s time.” His platform: to run Utah 
“just like my own business, on a sound 
basis, for the benefit of all the people.” 

Lee conducted a personal, not a GOP 
campaign. “I like to kill myself,” he ad- 
mitted. He did more handshaking than 
talking. He tried to shake hands with 
every laboring man in Utah, though state 
AFL and CIO leaders without exception 
told their followers to vote against him. 
He made “no promises of jobs or favors.” 

Where Lee made the biggest headway 
was on the liquor issue. For in Utah, 
where 60 per cent of the people belong 
to the anti-alcohol Mormon Church, hard 
liquor could be sold legally only by the 
bottle at state-owned package stores. 
Bootlegging and bribery and bulging hip 
pockets were common. Oases in neighbor- 
ing states siphoned away thirsty Utah 
residents and tourists. For years the State 
Liquor Commission had been scandal- 
stained and as often whitewashed by leg- 
islative and grand-jury probes. But 
nothing last September could whitewash 
Robert S. Harries’s sudden resignation as 
chief enforcement officer of the Liquor 
Commission and his prompt conviction 
for accepting a bribe. 

Rum and Religion: Time and again 
Lee hit out at liquor-in-politics. Without 
saying whether he preferred to have 
liquor sold by the glass or by the bottle, 
he urged that its sale be taken out of the 
hands of the state and given to private 
enterprise under state control. He insisted 
that the people, either by referendum or 
by their legislative representatives, de- 
cide what they wanted. 

In what Lee considered to be an “act 
of desperation,” Governor Maw tried to 
save himself last October with what he 
called a nonpolitical letter to some 1,000 
Mormon leaders. Signing himself “your 
brother,” Maw appealed as a “fellow 
active” Mormon for his brethren’s aid in 
fighting the sale of liquor by the drink 
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and the “drive of the underworld to open 
Utah.” 

Maw’s letter backfired with the Mor- 
mon Church. Its 78-year-old president, 
George Albert Smith, stated flatly that 
“the church is not responsible for any- 
thing political candidates may put out.” 
Furthermore, the injection of religion 
into politics aided Lee with Utah “Gen- 
tiles” (non-Mormons). Lee, a 32nd-de- 
gree Mason, was a “Gentile” himself. 
Quite a few Utahans plumped for Lee 
“because he’s not against folks who smoke 
or take a nip.” Lee made no secret that 
he did both occasionally—although he re- 
fused to be photographed doing either. 

Once the liquor and religious issues 
were joined, Lee romped to victory. 
While President Truman carried that 
state 149,151 to 124,402 and every other 
statewide Democratic candidate won, 
Lee upset Maw 151,253 to 123,814. He 
carried not only Salt Lake City but the 
labor-minded pro-Truman strongholds of 
Ogden, with its railroad yards, and Utah 
County, with its huge Geneva steel plant. 

Lee’s victory made him the only Re- 
publican in the nation, except the long- 
prominent Arthur B. Langlie, ex-governor 
of Washington and ex-mayor of Seattle, 
to take a governorship away from the 
Democrats. Not one GOP aspirant for 
the Senate was able to pull a similar feat. 

Last week Lee was so eager to begin 
running Utah “just like my own business” 
that he was already established in a high- 
ceilinged room in the domed capitol 
building, just down the hall from the 
governor's office. Taking over on Jan, 3 
would require only a few steps. 


TRAVEL: 


Pullman Gray Market 


The epithets heard in a New Yorker 
Hotel room in New York City last week 
were just the reverse of William H. Van- 
derbilt’s “The public be damned!” For 
now the public was rising up and saying: 
“The railroads be damned!” The Florida 
winter rush was under way and with it 
the yearly gray market in Pullman ac- 
commodations. And the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was giving the long- 
suffering traveler a chance to have its say. 
The complaints: 
> Big corporations, tourist agencies, and 
just plain scalpers reserved blocks of 
choice Pullman space in advance and got 
full refunds if they canceled later. This 
created a temporary condition of artificial 
scarcity, even though last-minute can- 
cellations sometimes emptied 25 per cent 
of the space on Florida-bound Pullmans 
last winter. Recommended cures: (1) re- 
quire advance payment for all reserva- 
tions and (2) impose heavy penalties on 
cancellations. 
> Because of this artificial scarcity, hotel 
clerks, porters, and even some railroad 
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“When the Snow Lay Round About .. .” This Air Force C-47 
cracked up oa a 7,800-foot icecap in Greenland on Dec. 9. The 
seven men aboard burrowed into the ice and were joined by six 
more stranded in three rescue tries. While the Air Force kept try- 
ing, the Navy's helicopter-equipped carrier Saipan rushed to help. 


employes were dealing in gray-market 
Pullman space, making $5 to $35 per 
reservation. A few passengers told of pay- 
ing off a mysterious “Mr. Popick” in Penn- 
sylvania Station, New York. Joseph 
Popick, passenger representative at Penn 
Station, denied he ever took gratuities 
“except from friends” and only “about a 
dozen times a year.” 

In rebuttal, railroad spokesmen de- 
clared that travelers were demanding 
new-style bedrooms and roomettes and 
that old-fashioned lower and upper 
berths were “accepted only grudgingly, 
if not flatly refused.” It was this change 
in taste, they asserted, that created short- 
ages in de luxe space at a time when de- 
liveries of new equipment had not vet 
caught up with demand. Their pitch: 
“The public be blamed!” 


OREGON: 


Sheriff Slick 


To unsuspecting voters in Portland 
and the rest of Multnomah County, Ore., 
last fall, Marion L. (Mike) Elliott was 
the New Look in political candidates. A 
Republican-turned-Democrat and a for- 
mer deputy sheriff. he was running for 
promotion to county sheriff against his 
ex-boss, GOP old-timer Martin T. Pratt. 
Although a tyro in politics, he sold him- 
self to his fellow citizens as a 31-year-old, 
college-educated war veteran. They re- 


sponded by electing him sheriff by a pip- 
squeak of 821 votes. 

What the voters did not know before 
Election Day was disclosed by The 
Portland Oregonian last week: 
> Elliott wasn’t a war veteran. He claimed 
six and a half years in the Marines but 
had served only from November 1939 to 
October 1941—two months before Pearl 
Harbor. Originally he got a dishonorable 
discharge for bad conduct, but later it 
was changed to honorable. 

P Elliott wasn’t 31 years old. He was 
only 27. 

> Elliott hadn't gone to the University of 
Michigan. He had finished only the tenth 
grade in technical high school in Detroit. 

Once these discrepancies were un- 
earthed, Seeley & Co., to which Elliott 
had applied to be bonded before he 
could take office Jan. 3, announced it 
“was not interested.” The Oregonian went 
farther and called upon him to resign, 
saving: “The voters are not so cynical 
about politics as some politicians may 
think. This young man made a bad start 
in politics. He should give up an office 
unfairly obtained and take his chances in 
the future on a record that is his own.” 

Nonetheless, Sheriff-elect Elliott, post- 
poning action on The Oregonian’s de- 
mand, went ahead and took his oath of 
office last Wednesday, Dec. 22, twelve 
days before his term would begin. He 
explained: “I lied about my age to get 
into the Marines and I had to keep up the 
story. Then when I applied for the job as 
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deputy sheriff, I was afraid I would not 
get it because I did not have much edu- 
cation. Then I got the idea of a college 
course and I just added ‘one year at the 
University of Michigan’ onto it. I had to 
think of some way to beat Pratt and I 
developed the idea of playing up the 
record of long service in the Marines and 
the other things. I needed campaign 
material and that was it. 

“I didn’t mean anything wrong. I did 
not realize how this ball would start 
rolling. It got going and I could not stop 
it. I was just a young fellow and these 
things I added on sormded good.” 


PEOPLE: 


The Dangerous Life 


“Our country calls not for the life of 
ease but for the life of strenuous en- 
deavor . . . Let us therefore . . . do our 
duty well and manfully.” 

These were Theodore Roosevelt’s words 
in 1899. And they were more than ora- 
torical sentiments. T.R. himself lived 
strenuously and manfully in peace and 
war, whether he was charging San Juan 
Hill or hunting lions in Africa. His son 
Quentin died in combat as a Lafayette 
Escadrille flier during the first world war. 

After T.R.’s death in 1919, his three 
surviving sons had carried out his pre- 
cepts of courageous living. During the 
second world war Maj. Kermit Roosevelt 
served with the British in Norway and 
Africa and died on active service in 
Alaska. Brig. Gen. Theodore Roosevelt 
Jr. died in the field, of a heart attack, 
while serving as assistant commander of 
the First Division during the Normandy 
invasion. Only one son, Archibald, an in- 
fantry lieutenant colonel in New Guinea 
in wartime and a banker in peacetime, 
still survived. 

Last week tragedy struck again at the 
Oyster Bay branch of the Roosevelt 
family: Quentin Roosevelt, 29, son of 
Teddy Roosevelt Jr., was killed in an air 
crash near fogbound Hong Kong. He had 
first challenged death in Shanghai when 
the Japs bombed the International Set- 
tlement in 1937. He had a narrow escape 
at Kasserine Pass in Tunisia, in 1943, 
when as an artillery lieutenant in his 
father’s outfit, he had been wounded by 
a strafing Messerschmitt. 

For this, and for gallantry in action, he 
was awarded the Purple Heart, the Silver 
Star, and the Croix de Guerre. He was 
also promoted to captain. He went on 
from Africa to serve in the European and 
the China-Burma theaters. After the war 
he returned to an air-transport job in 
China with his wife and three children. 

On Dec. 21, the C-47 he was traveling 
in went down in flames killing all 35 
persons aboard. A rough-riding grand- 
father would have said that Quentin was 
doing his duty “well and manfully.” 
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A Code of Conduct for Congress 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE terrible injustice done to the late 

Laurence Duggan and his family 
has been assuaged by the statements 
of Attorney General Clark and Con- 
gressmen Mundt and Nixon. It has not 
been eradicated, however, and per- 
haps, because of the unknown cir- 
cumstances of his death, cannot be. 

Although Duggan’s name 
was better known south of 
the borders of the United 
States than within them, he 
performed great services for 
our country. For years he 
was one of the chief builders 
of Inter-American coopera- 
tion. His judgment and ac- 
tions in many matters were 
more important to our secur- 
ity and well-being than are 
those of, let us say, the highest-paid 
men in American industry. Yet he 
worked for a salary which would be 
regarded as unbecoming a junior exec- 
utive in many large corporations. In 
Britain he would have been knighted 
and perhaps elevated to the peerage. 
All he got when he left the public 
service was a letter of appreciation 
from the Secretary of State—that and 
the defamation of his name after his 
death by the publication by an agency 
of the Congress of the United States 
of a fragment of unsupported and 
factually incorrect hearsay testimony. 


WILL not add to the burning coals 
I of criticism already heaped on Karl 
Mundt. In this case he erred egre- 
giously, in my opinion, although ad- 
mittedly he faced a dilemma. But by 
industry and intelligence he made him- 
self one of the most valuable members 
of the House. In the 81st Congress he 
advances to the Senate. No member of 
either house has done more to arouse 
Congress to the need of combating 
Communist propaganda abroad and of 
exposing actual or potential traitors. 
He has been one of the more discrimi- 
nating members of the Un-American 
Activities Committee. I hope the back- 
fire from this mistake has not damaged 
irretrievably his potential usefulness. 

It would be unfortunate also if the 
Duggan case should lead to the aboli- 
tion of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, unless it is replaced by 
a committee with similar jurisdiction. 
Over the years the Un-American Ac- 





tivities Committee has done flagrant 
injustice to many honorable public 
servants and private citizens. But it 
has also exposed real enemies and dan- 
gers to the United States. Its proce- 
dures need further reform. Most of all, 
the committee must have a consistently 
high-quality membership. 

The Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, however, is 
not the only creature of Con- 
gress which has traduced 
honest men. Abuse of the 
Congressional power of in- 
vestigation has become al- 
most a chronic evil. Public 
servants of the highest integ- 
rity often aré subjected to 
embarrassment and _ harass- 
ment by the regular commit- 
tees and subcommittees of Congress. 
The hearings on the confirmation of 
David E. Lilienthal as chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission two years 
ago are a notorious example. The pos- 
sibility of such treatment at the hands 
of a committee of Congress discour- 
ages men from accepting the higher 
responsibilities of public service. 

Furthermore, honorable citizens 
not infrequently are libeled or slan- 
dered on the floors of Congress. They 
are not able to take legal recourse 
since their assailants are cloaked with 
immunity. 

The Congressional power of investi- 
gation is too valuable to be laid aside 
or put in a strait jacket. Much of its 
value comes from its flexibility. There 
are sound reasons also for retaining 
the constitutional provision, in Article 
I, Section 6, that “for any speech or 
debate in either house they [the mem- 
bers of Congress] shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place.” 


ONGREsS, however, has the power 

to establish and enforce suitable 
codes of ‘conduct for its committees 
and members. Each’ house is specifi- 
cally authorized by the Constitution 
to punish its members for “disorderly 
behavior” and even, by two-thirds 
vote, to expel them. It is time—long 
past time—for Congress to employ this 
authority in behalf of ordinary de- 
cency and, especially, against the 
hounding and slandering of honorable 
men in the Executive branch and in 
private life. 
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Dutch War in Indonesia and Communist Victories in China... 








Pending “clarification” of the situation 
in Indonesia the ECA last week sus- 
pended all further Marshall-Plan aid ear- 
marked for the Indies. A day earlier it 
had called a halt to long-term ECA plan- 
ning projects for China in view of “un- 
certainties” there. Obviously events in 
Asia were forcing Washington to take an- 
other look at its Far Eastern policies. 
Newsweek here presents a behind-the- 
scenes report on the Indonesian out- 
break, plus a broad analysis of the pat- 
tern and problems of American Far East- 
ern policy. 


Indonesian Backdrop 

From Washington, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondent Edward Weintal provides the 
following report on diplomatic maneuvers 
preceding the Dutch offensive in Indo- 
nesia: 


No one in Washington pretends to as- 
sume that the Indonesians are innocent 
little brown brothers who have been at- 
tacked without provocation. It is recog- 
nized that part of the Dutch claim is 
true: Acts of terrorism have been com- 
mitted against the Dutch. But State De- 
partment officials who have carefully 
sifted the evidence also recall that only 
a few months ago Indonesian Premier 
Mohammed Hatta suppressed a Com- 
munist revolt, liquidated its ringlead- 
ers, and imprisoned several thousands. 

The chief American complaint against 
the Dutch is that they have flouted the 
authority of the United Nations, of the 
United States, and of Britain, and have 
jeopardized the success of the European 
Recovery Program in both the Nether- 
lands and Indonesia. It is estimated in 
Washington that the adventure, indi- 
rectly, is costing the Dutch a million dol- 
lars a day in funds assigned to the Neth- 
erlands by the ECA. 

The British, who from the outset have 
shown more sympathy for the Dutch 
position, fared no better than the Amer- 
icans. On Dec. 8 Foreign Secretary 
Bevin sent a personal appeal to Dutch 
Foreign Minister Dereq U.  Stikker. 
Bevin informed Stikker that he intended 
shortly to launch a comprehensive anti- 
Communist program for Southeast Asia 
and counted heavily on Dutch coopera- 
tion. He stressed the importance of 
maintaining equilibrium in the area 
pending the adoption of such a program 
and begged the Dutch not to upset it. 
The Dutch ignored Bevin’s appeal. 

The next day an American aide mé- 
moire was delivered to Stikker. The 
American memorandum, couched — in 
friendly language, advised the Dutch to 
report Indonesian truce violations to the 
Security Council and to obtain the Coun- 
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cil’s sanction for any countermeasures. In 
its final paragraphs, however, it sounded a 
warning that any police action might de- 
generate into long-drawn-out guerrilla 
warfare which the United States was not 
prepared to finance. Stikker termed the 
American note “an unfriendly act.” In his 
view, the Indonesians would have col- 
lapsed long ago if they had not received 
support from the United States, India, 
and Australia. 

It had been obvious to impartial ob- 
servers for a fortnight before the invasion 
that the Dutch intended to go ahead with 
it at all cost. Negotiations had originally 
broken down over the question of control 
of the armed forces in the interim period. 
The Dutch insisted the Republican army, 





Acme 


Indonesian President Soekarno 


along with the Netherlands forces, should 
be subject to the Dutch High Commis- 
sioner’s orders, The Republicans demur- 
red, They realized that whoever controlled 
the army would also control the votes of 
the village headmen whose “plebiscite” is 
to determine the composition and future 
borders of the separate Indonesian states. 

Nevertheless, some three weeks ago 
Hatta relented. He at first inquired wheth- 
er the Dutch would sign a gentleman’s 
agreement not to use any troops against 
the Indonesians in the interim period. 
The Dutch refused. Finally on Dec, 16 
Hatta wrote to H. Merle Co¢hran, United 
States representative on the United Na- 
tions Good Offices Committee, agreeing 
to place the Republican army under the 
Dutch high commissioner, provided the 
Dutch issued a “self-restraining” ordi- 
nance promising not to use the Indonesian 
army against its own people, Cochran 


transmitted the proposal to The Hague. 
The Dutch Government replied that Hat- 
ta’s letter, though reasonable on its face, 
could not be relied upon, as it was a pri- 
vate letter and bore no seal of the Re- 
publican government. The Dutch told 
Cochran that they would consider Hatta’s 
proposal if it could be made official with- 
in 48 hours. While Cochran was com- 
municating the Dutch reply to Hatta, an- 
other message informed him the time lim- 
it had been reduced to 24 hours. The 
Dutch invasion started a few hours later. 


Policy Dilemma 

Newsweek's Special Projects Editor 
Harold Isaacs, long a specialist on the 
Far East, here analyzes the main factors 
in what may prove a turning point in 
American policy in Asia: 


In the strong stand taken last week by 
the United States on the Dutch “police 
action” in Indonesia, there was a glim- 
mer of a new American Asiatic policy. 
The glimmer had been there before in 
official words that had never been 
matched by official action, Coming on the 
heels of the sweeping Communist victories 
in China, the Indonesian issue called for 
critical decisions. 

These events were forcing reluctant 
policymakers in Washington to face up to 
the Asiatic facts of life. What was hap- 
pening in China and Indonesia was new 
only in the headlines. It had been build- 
ing up for a long time. State Department 
files bulged with dispatches and reports 
which had again and again sounded a 
somber warning: American policy was 
adrift amid Asian storms, 

Asia Won't Wait: American policy- 
makers, intent since the end of the war 
on the affairs of Europe, had simply 
hoped that Asia would wait. Now Asia 
clearly was not waiting. At the highest 
levels in the State Department officials 
were facing the wrenching fact that a 
Western European policy was not enough 
in a globewide crisis—that it would profit 
America little to win Western Europe at 
the cost of losing Asia. 

It was much more than a matter of 
strategic position measured in terms of an 
anticipated war, Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur cabled an alarmed report from To- 
kyo, pointing out, in effect, that Japan 
and the Western Pacific islands were 
scarcely defensible positions on the 
fringes of a hostile continent, His analy- 
sis underlined the fact that the issues were 
primarily political and economic and 
would have to be fought out on those 
fronts if there was to be any hope. Even 
at this late hour, the United States had 
to find ways of winning friends in Asia. 

It was acknowledged in Washington 
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... May Compel U.S. to Reconsider Basic Far Eastern Policy 








that this line of thought, in some degree 
at least, lay behind the stronger tone of 
American reaction to the Dutch attack 
on the Indonesian Republic. The Com- 
munists in China were stigmatizing the 
United States as “imperialist,” and if the 
United States did not counter the actions 
of what the Indonesians and millions of 
other Asiatics regard as Dutch imperial- 
ism, the Communist charge would acquire 
added weight. An American policy based 
in China on a crumbling Kuomintang dic- 
tatorship and in Indonesia on implicit 
support of a colonial power was obvibusly 
not a policy designed to win sympathy 
anywhere in Asia. 

China’s Red Tide: In China the 
United States had spent an admitted 
$2.884,065,000 in three years trying’ to 
bolster the Kuomintang regime of Chiang 
Kai-shek. Nevertheless, Chiang’s armies 
were retreating before a Communist on- 
slaught. The reason was unpalatable but 
obvious: Chiang was by now supported 
only by the United States and the small 
band of politicians who had profited un- 
der his regime. The Communists had at 
least the passive support of most of the 
people and the active support of a great 
many of them. This was not just another 
civil war. It was a social crisis coming to 
a head. 

In Nanking itself, politicians closest to 
Chiang had lost faith in his ability to 
retain power and were looking for a 
deal with the victors. 

In these circumstances not even the 
charms of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek could 
perfume the realities suggested by her 
urgent flight from China. To the American 
officials who politely rebuffed her over- 
tures, American power of decision in 
China had narrowed down to the question 
of how to deal with whatever new govern- 
ment emerged from the Chinese war. 

What Next? Last week ECA Admin- 
istrator Paul Hoffman returned from 
China, where he had stirred up the 
Chinese stew still further by suggesting 
that ECA aid would continue if the new 
regime in China preserved elementary 
political liberties. His first act on return- 
ing was to suspend, with State Depart- 
ment approval, a.$70,000,000 reconstruc- 
tion and replacement fund that had been 
earmarked for- China and to halt planning 
for future projects “while the Chinese 
situation is so full of uncertainties.” 

Some of the main factors likely to affect 
this evaluation were already emerging: 
> The argument over whether the Com- 
munist leaders in China are “agrarian re- 
formers” or dyed-in-the-wool Muscovites 
is sheer confusion. In varying degrees, 
thev are both. 
> What seems likeliest to emerge is a 
Communist-dominated coalition, Condi- 
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tions in China being what they are, there 
is no early prospect of an Iron Curtain 
clanging down on the country. The re- 
gime will be in desperate need of help 
from any quarter that can give it. It will 
be friendly to Russia but it will close no 
doors on the West. 

> The future relationship of the Chinese 
Communist leaders to the Russians is by 
no means cut and dried, If Russia at- 
tempts to impose the same kind of totally 
docile submission on China that it exacts 
from its Eastern European satellites, it is 
in for more trouble in China than it en- 
countered in Yugoslavia, Tito’s “inde- 
pendence” derives partly from the fact 
that the Yugoslav Communist movement 
was self-made, won power by its own 
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“A*Lot to Handle” 


means, stressed a go-easy-on-the-peasants 
policy, and was fired by intense national- 
ist feeling. The same holds true many 
times over of the Chinese. 

> The Russians can be expected to seek 
total control at least in Northern Man- 
churia, where they have set up a local 
regime under the Chinese Communist Li 
Li-san. His southern boundary is the Sun- 
gari River, and there is already evidence 
of friction or bad feeling between him 
and the Communists farther south. 

> The last time China’s Communists obe- 
diently followed Russian advice, in the 
revolution of 1925-27, they were led to 
disastrous defeat. They have pulled them- 
selves back by their own bootstraps. They 
will now consider themselves the better 
judges of what is to be done to consoli- 
date Communist power. 

None of this suggests that the new 
regime in China will, even remotely, pro- 
duce any pro-American orientation. It 
does imply, however, that behind the 
smooth fagade of verbal fealty to Russia 





there will be wide fissures. The Chinese 
have fought too long for liberation from 
foreign domination to submit easily to 
Russian domination now. It is not possible 
to foresee what form this might take. But 
it suggests to some policymakers in Wash- 
ington that the United States has to main- 
tain relations with the new regime, carry 
on a certain amount of normal trade, and 
even go through with public-interest 
projects that will show American determi- 
nation to help the Chinese people. Such 
a course, they argue, will strengthen 
democratic elements in the new regime. 

Retrieval in China in the immediate 
future is not in view. That is why South- 
ern Asia and particularly those countries 
like Indonesia and Indo-China where 
wars against colonial masters are in 
progress, become so urgently important. 
It is here, if anywhere, that the United 
States may still be able to regain the par- 
amount position of friendship, high hopes, 
and good faith that it held when Japan 
collapsed. The precipitate Dutch action 
seriously compromised this possibility. 

Facts vs. Talk: The Indonesians 
under the leadership of President Soek- 
arno and Premier Hatta have ever since 
1945 compromised their strategic posi- 
tion in return for promises of a negotiated 
settlement that would give them the polit- 
ical independence they seek. When the 
Dutch attacked them in another “police 
action” in July 1947, the United Nations 
limited its action to securing a cease-fire 
and setting up a Committee of Good Of- 
fices to help in negotiations. The military 
positions won at that time by the Dutch 
enabled them to pick off the remaining 
Republican positions this time with little 
trouble. 

From this the Indonesians and other 
Asian nationalists concluded that force is, 
after all, the only wise policy. It comes 
down, for them, to a matter of deciding 
whether the American position, which 
has always been formally for colonial 
liberation, is just talk or a fact. 

For Washington, this involves striking 
a wholly new balance in global policy. Up 
to now Marshall-plan calculations affect- 
ing the Netherlands and France have 
both been based upon expectation of 
those nations getting certain returns from 
their colonial areas. This was the process 
which, one Indonesian leader said nearly 
a year ago, would “strangle the Republic 
to death.” What the United States has to 
do, some officials are urging, is to find 
the way of carrying out its program in 
Europe without at the same time being 
compelled to support colonialism in Asia. 
This is the only road, it is argued, along 
which the United States can move if it 
hopes to retrieve its political and moral 
position in the Far East. 
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ASIA: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Communist China Takes Shape 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
snatched a revolver from an aide and shot 
his wife’s favorite dog, a London Daily 
Express correspondent reported from 
Nanking last week. Its yapping had been 
getting on his nerves. 

Chiang had reason to be nervous. The 
front line of the Communists rested barely 
50 miles from Nanking, as ominous and 
silent as the 18 inches of snow that 
drifted down upon the starving National- 
ist troops they had trapped and by- 
passed. In the north Peiping and Tientsin 
still had not fallen, but the first was 
without electricity or running water, 
while the 25-mile moat surrounding the 
second was frozen solid and offered no 
defense. Either could be picked off at 
the Communists’ leisure, just as nearby 
Kalgan fell on Dec. 24. 

In Nanking the silence was equally 
foreboding. The capital waited for the 
new Cabinet to act one way or the other 
on Premier Sun Fo’s pledge to “fight on 
until we can secure an honorable peace.” 
Behind the scenes politicians whispered 
of persuading Chiang to resign, whis- 
pered of negotiated peace, whispered of a 
coalition with the Communists, But on 
Christmas Day the Communist radio 
broadcast a list of 45 “war criminals well 
known for their heinous crimes . . . who 


; should receive the just penalty.” 
Naturally, the Reds put Chiang at the top 
of the list, but they also damned prac- 
government 


tically every well-known 





In Red China a peasant stakes out his newly allotted land, while a peasant orator 
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leader, including Premier Sun and such 
men as Vice President Li Tsung-jen and 
former Premier Chang Chun, who have 
been among the most active campaigners 
for a coalition, 

Whether or not the Nationalists would 
have to fight on willy-nilly, it seemed cer- 
tain that they could not recapture the 
territory the Reds had already taken. A 
vast new Communist state in China was 
an accomplished fact. It had perhaps 
200,000,000 inhabitants. It covered near- 
ly half of China, stretching from the 
windswept reaches of Manchuria to the 
swirling, muddy waters of the Yangtze 
River. Who were its rulers? How had 
they done it? 


1—Stars of the Red Star 


“Mao Tse-tung! Mao Tse-tung! Mao 
Tse-tung!” 

Throughout Russia last week the dele- 
gates to the meetings of local Soviets 
chanted the name with a vigor second 
only to that in their cheers for Stalin him- 
self. In Sofia, 1,000 delegates from nine- 
teen Cominform countries gave Mao the 
same ovation when they heard Premier 
Georgi Dimitroff tell the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party congress: “Events in China 
are coming as a great factor .. . The 
forces of democracy are now weighing 
more heavily in the balance.” 

But Mao, the chairman of the Chinese 
Communist Central Executive Commit- 


tee, chairman of the Politburo, secretary 
general of the Secretariat, chairman of 
the Central Revolutionary Military Coun- 
cil, director of the Research Bureau, and 
president of the Party School, was only 
half of the team that ruled Red China. 
The man who backed up Mao’s political 
theories with military strength was Chu 
Teh, commander-in-chief of the People’s 
Liberation Army. 

Mao is 55, slightly taller than the av- 
erage Chinese, with a little-boy face un- 
der an unruly shock of hair, He is one 
of the few Chinese Communist leaders 
who have never left China, and he still 
speaks with the soft southern dialect of 
his native Hunan Province. Chu Teh, 
whose name means Red Virtue, is 62, 
short, stocky, and leather-faced. 

Mao studied the Chinese classics as a 
boy and can still turn out an essay or a 
poem in the classical style. He has been 
a Marxist since his days as a poor peasant 
youth, supporting his studies with a job 
as an assistant librarian at the university 
in Peiping. In 1921 he helped found the 
Chinese Communist Party. 

Chu Teh was one of the first Chinese 
officers to study modern warfare at the 
Yunnan Military Academy. He joined the 
1911 revolution that overthrew the Man- 
chu Dynasty, but he did not discover 
Communism until 1922. Then he gave 
up his career as a grafting bureaucrat, 
sent away his nine concubines, broke 
himself of the opium habit, and went to 
Paris, Berlin, and Moscow to study. 

The Way to Yenan: Mao and Chu 
Teh joined in 1928, after Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Red purge ended a Communist- 
Kuomintang coalition. Mao was leading a 
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ragged army of peasants, coal miners, 
bandits, and deserters he had organized in 
South China. Chu Teh joined him with a 
handful of troops, and for six years they 
held the territory against the Nationalists. 
Then in October 1934 they began the fa- 
mous “Long March.” By the next October 
they had fought 6,000 miles across China 
and established themselves in the north- 
west, where they set up a new Red capi- 
tal in caves dug in the bleak hillsides of 
Yenan. 

Since then Mao and Chu Teh have 
been the undisputed No. 1 and 2 men 
of Chinese Communism. But they are well 
supplied with powerful subordinates. 
Second in command. politically is Chou 
En-lai, an “aristocrat” from an old Man- 
darin family. Now 50, he joined the party 
in France where he studied and worked 
in the coal mines at the end of the first 
world war. Handsome and rather shy, 
Chu gets along with foreigners. He was 
Mao’s liaison man with Chiang Kai-shek 
during the second-world-war coalition, 
and chief Red negotiator during Secretary 
of State Marshall’s mission to China in 
1946. . 

Chu Teh’s deputy military commander 
is Peng Teh-huai, a professional soldier 
who secretly became a Communist while 
an officer in the Kuomintang army. He 
joined Mao and Chu Teh in 1928 and 
went with them on the Long March. A 
Nationalist intelligence report on the 
Communist army has described him as the 
“most firm and resolute leader of the ‘Red 
bandits’.” 


2—How They Win Friends 


Gen. Lin Piao’s Communist army could 
have taken the great Manchurian city of 
Mukden two weeks before it marched in 
last Nov. 1. Instead, Lin held off while 
advance political agents entered the city 
and spread the word through gossip and 
posters that the Reds would keep the 
governmental machinery intact, putting 
their men into only a few key jobs. When 
at last the Communists did enter Mukden, 
they came as an orderly army. They biv- 
ouacked efficiently and treated the popu- 
lace with respect. 

The inhabitants of Mukden, swollen to 
2,000,000 with refugees, remembered 
that the retreating Nationalists had lost 
all semblance of discipline, looting and 
raping as they withdrew. The contrast 
won the Communists new friends in the 
conquered city. 

That incident illustrated the methods 
that have helped bring the Communists 
back from a tiny stronghold in the re- 
mote northwest to control of all Man- 
churia and most of North and Central 
China. They claim a party membership 
of more than 2,700,000. Their northern 
armies totaled about 1,800,000 at the 
start of the present drive, although many 
have remained in occupation billets. 
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Red soldiers like these have made nearly half of China a Communistie state 


Some of their equipment is American, 
captured in battle from the Nationalists, 
but most is old Japanese material, handed 
over by the Russians when they evacu- 
ated Manchuria in 1946. It is not always 
good, but it is kept in top-notch condi- 
tion. The soldiers are well disciplined, 
and neat, even when their uniforms are 
shabby. Their generals have learned a 
lesson that Chiang Kai-shek’s National- 
ists never mastered: “The major ob- 
jective is the annihilation of the enemy 
fighting strength, and not the holding 
or taking of cities and places,” as Mao 
Tse-tung, the Communist Party chair- 
man, has put it. 

When the Communists do take a city 
they woo popular support with psvcho- 
logical warfare that foreign observers con- 
cede to be “extremely good.” Reports 
from Mukden, for example, say conditions 
are “better than they have been for a long 
time.” The inhabitants, who had expected 
a blood bath, found that they not only 
kept their jobs but were treated better 
than before. Business went on virtually 
unchanged. 

The Communists have recognized that 
the basis of political strength in China 
is not ideology but the laborer’s job, the 
small civil servant’s hold on his appoint- 
ment, and the peasant’s ability to sell his 
crop. By following this line they have 
made propaganda capital among average 
Chinese who are far more interested in 
peace than politics. 

And Influence Peasants: Mao's po- 
litical pamphlets are written in Pai Hua, 
the colloquial dialect which illiterates un- 
derstand. They are read to crowds by 
high-school boys and Red soldiers, The 
chief talking point has long been land re- 
form, Inevitably the party has based itself 
on the peasants, of whom there are many, 
instead of the factory workers, of whom 
there are few, But recently Communists 
have been so preoccupied with battles 


that in many areas they have postponed 
outright confiscation and redistribution of 
land in favor of a simpler policy of lower 
rents and interest rates, 

They have also been selling themselves 
by repairing and unifying ‘the transpor- 
tation system of North China. For years 
it was broken up into irregular areas of 
Communist and non-Communist control. 
Chiang’s troops made matters worse by 
their passion for ripping up rails and de- 
stroying roads. 

Now that practically the entire area is 
in Communist hands, the logistic situa- 
tion of their armies is good. More im- 
portant from a propaganda viewpoint, 
food moves into cities and famine areas 
satisfactorily. Even an insect blight in 
part of Manchuria this year did not do so 
much damage as it might otherwise. 

Thus the Communists have largely suc- 
ceeded in convincing the people in the 
newly “liberated” areas that their rule is 
more beneficent than Chiang’s. For its 
effect on the politically conscious, Mao 
has promised moderation: “The new 
democratic revolution is to eliminate only 
feudalism and monopoly capitalism . . . 
not capitalism in general and not the 
petty and the middle bourgeoisie . 
Without the broadest united front. . . 
the victory: of the Chinese New Demo- 
cratic Revolution is impossible.” 

But Mao adds: “This is not all. This 
united front must . . . be under the firm 
leadership of the Chinese Communist 
Party.” 


3—Shanghai the Smug 


Shanghai, metropolis of the China coast 
and capital of that unique society of for- 
eign businessmen and expatriates, the 
Old China Hands, had survived a period 
of panic and began taking the Communist 
advance calmly. 

Nanking Road and the famous Bund 
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The Shanghai Bund waits placidly 


along the Whangpoo River were jammed 
with rickshas, automobiles, and streetcars. 
This made walking an ordeal, undertaken 
only when absolutely necessary. Faces m 
the crowds were tired and preoccupied. 

Ever since the days of the Boxer Re- 
bellion, cabled Newsweek correspondent 
Compton Pakenham, Shanghai has smug- 
ly ridden out a series of short, sharp 
crises. The older the resident, the less 
seriously he takes it. One of them, over 
lunch at the American Club last week, 
said confidently: “Sun Fo will effect the 
usual compromise. The Communists must 
leave Shanghai open, they need raw cot- 
ton coming in and manufactures going 
out. Shanghai is a manufacturing city and 
port. Unless it is kept open as a port, 
Shanghai will wither on the limb. Tientsin 
is an example. Refugees from Tientsin re- 
port that the Communists haven't shelled 
the city. They won't here either, because 
they cannot afford to.” 

Another said: “I've seen it all betore. Is 
the present regime so utopian? I am hang- 
ing on, ready to take my chance with the 
others.” 

The wealthy Chinese, however, were 
liquidating their holdings and evacuating 
fast to Hong Kong or Taiwan. They were 
hardly more frightened of the Commu- 
nists than they were angry at the Na- 
tionalists—for the dismal failure of Nan- 
king's attempt at financial reform. “We've 
been the mainstay of this administration,” 
said one, “and we would have remained 
so. But its drastic methods have complete- 
ly alienated our sympathies. If we can’t 
get outgoing space, we'll hang on. We 
van’t be drained drier.” The great masses, 
racked by poverty and inflation, thought 
things couldn’t be worse under the Reds 
—and might be better. 
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PALESTINE: 
To War Again 


Six days before Christmas Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, acting United Nations Mediator 
for Palestine, brought a message of peace 
from the Holy Land: “The war is over.” 

On Christmas Eve a handful of “pil- 
grims’—clerics, consular officials, UN 
truce observers, and correspondents— 
struggled over a rough military road 
through positions of the Trans-Jordan 
Arab Legion to Bethlehem, The main 
highway had been cut. The little town 
was thronged with armed Arab troops 
and frontier police. Visitors had to make 
their way through them to reach the low 
narrow entrance into the Church of the 
Nativity. The war was close at hand. 

In Nazareth faithful Christians made 
their way through a total blackout to at- 
tend the Christmas midnight mass at the 
Church of the Annunciation. In the midst 
of the service, the church too was blacked 
out in response to an Israeli Government 
order putting the whole country on guard 
against bombers that ranged overhead, 
secking—and occasionally finding—scat- 
tered targets. The war was on again. 

The southern desert was once again a 
scene of battle, the second Negeb offen- 
sive. The first, which won Beersheba for 
Israel last October, had left an Egyptian 
garrison isolated at Faluja. Negotiations 
for relief of the garrison, contingent on 
talks leading to a general Negeb armis- 
tice, had somehow broken down and the 
Egyptian positions were attacked on 
Dec. 23. Familiar charges and denials 
flew across the desert. Because Egypt 
“has done nothing to indicate any desire 
on its part to achieve a peaceful settle- 





Acme 


A refugee madonna longs for peace 


ment,” said Tel Aviv, “the government of 
Israel feels bound to reserve its freedom 
of action.” 

“Misleading distortion of the truth,” 
retorted Cairo. “Flagrant attack . . . new 
Zionist aggression.” Egypt complained to 
the UN Security Council which wearily 
met this Monday to make another try at 
enforcing a truce. 

Meanwhile, throughout Palestine and 
its neighboring countries, 750,000 refu- 
gees vainly awaited the peace that re- 
fused to be born. 


JAPAN: 


No Confidence 


Japan’s second Diet since the beginning 
of the occupation was dissolved on Dec. 
23. It had been ridden by scandal, ridi- 
culed because of the drunken behavior of 
some members, confused by the shifting 
political allegiance of many more, and 
perplexed by numerous and sometimes 
contradictory occupation orders. Its dis- 
solution came just a few days after Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur began implementing 
a new get-tough Washington policy di- 
rective telling the Japanese to set their 
economy in order, Despite a final 227-to- 
130 vote against the government of Shi- 
geru Yoshida, the Premier’s conservative 
party was still favored to win an outright 
majority in the election Jan, 23. 


By the Necks 


At 30 seconds after midnight Dec. 23 
four Japanese war leaders filed into the 
neatly whitewashed death house in the 
inner courtyard of Sugamo Prison in 
Tokyo. They came from the prison 
chapel where they had sipped a final 
glass of grape juice and shouted a last 
“Banzai!” Then they mounted thirteen 
steps to the gallows and stood under the 
glaring lights in their olive drab Amer- 
ican fatigues while nooses and_ black 
hoods were fitted. Someone murmured 
a Buddhist prayer: The executioner sa- 
luted. Four traps were sprung. At 
12:10:30 Hideki Tojo, former Premier 
of Imperial Japan, was pronounced dead. 
Three other condemned men followed 
the first group. By 12:35 the verdict of 
the International Military Tribunal for 
the Far East had been executed. 

An hour and a half later two Army 
trucks loaded with coffins sped through 
the floodlighted, white wooden prison 
gate and down the road to Yokohama. 
There, by 9:30 that morning, the last 
body had been burned to ashes—to be 
scattered secretly in an effort to forestall 
martyr-worship of Tojo and his com- 
rades. The executions too had been in 
secret, with reporters getting only hand- 
outs from Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
Public Relations Office. But Tojo and 
former Premier Koki Hirota had left clip- 
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pings of hair and fingernails for their 
family shrines, and Tojo had written in 
his will a defense of his actions entitled 


“To the World.” One Tokyo ricksha boy, 


learning of the executions, said: “It 
wasn't the responsibility of those people 
alone.” 


INDONESIA: 


Terse, in Verse 


In all the history of diplomacy, it is 
said, there has been only one diplomatic 
dispatch in verse. It avas dated Jan. 31, 
1826, and was sent by Lord Canning, 
British Foreign Secretary, to Sir Charles 
Bagot, the British representative at The 
Hague. Last week, observing the Indone- 
sian conflict, students recalled it: 

In matters of commerce, the fault 
of the Dutch 

Is offering too little and asking 
too much. 











had fired the Tjepu oil refineries, and 
guerrillas held out in the southern moun- 
tains. But Dutch troops quickly fanned 
out over the long, narrow island, slicing 
the Republican army into disorganized 
remnants. : 

The Watering Down: The Dutch 
were trying to outrace not the Indonesians 
but the United Nations, which had ar- 
ranged the truce that was now broken. 
The United States showed its displeasure 
by cutting off ECA aid for the East 
Indies, although not for the Netherlands 
(see page 22). 

The United States, Colombia, and 
Syria joined in asking the Security Coun- 
cil in Paris to order a cease-fire and the 
withdrawal of troops to their previous 
lines. Britain went along reluctantly under 
American pressure. Russia abstained on 
the ground that the resolution should have 
condemned. the Dutch as “aggressors,” 
but observers noted that UN inaction 
would make good Communist propagan- 
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the Security Council: The cease-fire is 
“impractical for the moment and super- 
fluous for the future.” 


ERP: 


Note of Progress . 


The American taxpayer last week got 
a preliminary glimpse of the bill that will 
be presented to the new Congress to un- 
derwrite the second year of the European 
Recovery Program: $4,636,800,000 for 
nineteen participants for the year begin- 
ning next July 1. 

On its face, the figure looked encourag- 
ing. It was $238,200,000 less than this 
year’s $4,875,000,000. It seemed to give 
hope for achievement of the Marshall- 
plan aim: progressively reduced deficits 
culminating in a pay-as-it-goes Europe by 
1952. But a sobering disappointment ap- 
peared for Europeans and Americans 
alike. Experts in Paris, studying the long- 
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European 


Dutch troops cut through Java to carve the native republic into helpless fragments 


The UN Shakes a Finger 


“I now ask you . . . to live up to the 
Christmas spirit . . . that Christmas may 
be a symbol from which you may draw 
strength to carry out your orders with the 
beautiful objective—to bring peace to 
Indonesia.” 

Thus Lt. Gen. Simon H. Spoor, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Netherlands troops 
in Indonesia, addressed his men on Dec. 
24. On Christmas Day they responded by 
capturing Madiun, the last important city 
of the Indonesian Republic. 

Since the Dutch “police action” had 
begun the previous Sunday (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 27, 1948), motorized troops had cut 
through the mountainous jungles nearly 
all the way across Java. The Indonesians 
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da in Asia, Other countries worried about 
their own colonial problems, feared the 
effect upon Dutch participation in the 
Western union, or argued that Dutch re- 
fusal io obey the withdrawal order would 
cost the UN prestige. 

As a result, on Dec. 24 the Security 
Council passed a watered-down resolution 
that made no mention of withdrawing 
troops. It called upon both sides to cease 
hostilities and upon the Dutch to release 
the Republican President, Achmed Soek- 
arno, and Premier Mohammed Hatta. In- 
stead, on Dec. 27 the Dutch announced 
that the prisoners would be moved “for 
the time being” from Java, probably to 
one of the isolated outer East Indian 
islands., Dr. Jan Herman van Roijen, the 
Dutch UN representative, blandly told 


range recovery programs of each of the 
nineteen ERP beneficiaries (to be sum- 
marized in a master “progress report” this 
week , concluded that as the plans now 
stand the Marshall-plan countries will 
still be in the hole in 1952—by $1,000,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000,000. 


Austerity in French 


“These nineteen Marshall-plan coun- 
tries are like nineteen drowning men in 
the water, each clambering on the other’s 
backs and hoping thereby to reach dry 
land.” 

That pungent simile, delivered by 
former Premier Paul Reynaud during the 
French National Assembly’s budget de- 
bate last week, put the dilemma of 
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Europe in remarkably concise—and on 
the whole accurate—terms. 

The French, long uneasily aware that 
perhaps they and the British were work- 
ing at cross purposes, had just becon pre- 
sented with an example of British pur- 
posefulness they would find difficult, if 
not impossible, to match. This was the 
four-year program* by which Britain 
hoped to achieve the Marshall-plan ob- 
jective of maintaining “a satisfactory level 
of economic activity without extraordi- 
nary outside assistance” by mid-1952. 
Not so much a plan as a challenge, this 
“signpost to the future”- pointed the 
rocky road to a still-distant goal. 

The goal: 
> Food consumption approaching the pre- 
war level, but without hope even in 1952 
of surpassing the volume or equaling the 
variety of the 1938 British diet. 
> A modest increase over prewar supplies 
of clothing and household goods. 
> Over-all national imports at about the 
same rate as 1948-49, but a 20 per cent 
reduction in those from the Western 
Hemisphere. 
> Ten per cent more exports to the whole 
world than this year, and 55 per cent 
more to the Western Hemisphere. 
> A total favorable trade balance of only 
$405,000,000. 
>A diminishing dollar deficit from 
$2,713,500,000 in 1947 and $1,572,000, - 
000 in 1948 to $283,500,000 in 1952-53; 
the apparently everlasting dollar deficit 
thereafter to be met by selling South 
African gold and by drawing on the dollar 
credits of the dominions and the colonies. 

The way: 
> A huge increase in domestic food pro- 
duction to replace, not supplement, food 
imports, 
© Increased labor productivity despite 
such deterrents as tightly controlled 
wages, high taxes, continued austerity, 
and “cradle to grave” social security. 

P Siphoning off of 20 per cent of the 
national income for capital investment to 
increase the productivity of every major 
industry in Britain and the colonies. 

> Reversal of the prewar pattern of Euro- 
pean trade, with the Continent now ex- 
pected to serve as a profitable market for 
Britain’s exports, instead of as a supplier 
of British imports. 

Geods or Goodies: It was this last 
point that upset the French and inspired 
Reynaud’s remark. For France had count- 
ed on doing to Britain what Britain was 
now doing to it—earning a profit on their 
mutual trade. 

This feature of the British program, 
widely discussed in advance of its formal 
publication, had already caused chagrin 
and alarm across the Channel (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 16, 1948). But, cabled Fred 
Vandersehmidt, chief of Newsweek's 
London bureau, the plan as published 





*For an gue. see Heury Hazlitt’s Business 
Tides, page ‘ 





Sovfote 


Niee Work Hf... Karan d Ash, one of Russia’s favorite clowns, 
sends a Muscovite audience into stitches with a new act. For this, 
according to a recently published list of Soviet salaries, the star of 
the Moscow circus gets 6,000 rubles a month—nearly six times 
as much as a state doctor or a skilled electrical engineer, and 
almost as much as a Doctor of History at the Academy of Sciences. 


“had not been altered one iota to meet 
French and other Continental protests. 
The most significant thing about the plan’s 
presentation was the calm assumption that 
the good old days would never return and 
that Europe might just as well buckle 
down and get in step with Britain’s ‘veri- 
table social revolution.’ Although Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Sir Stafford 
Cripps stressed that the plan was purely 
provisional, he gave no indication of any 
basic change in Britain’s determination 
to balance its accounts the austerity way. 
The Socialist Chancellor holds to his 
view that the British, under present and 
planned distribution of incomes, will not 
be able to afford many of the luxuries 
which France had hoped to sell for ster- 
ling. In his mind, therefore, the success 
of the Continental plans depends upon 
the willingness and ability of the Euro- 
pean countries to earn their sterling by 
concentrating on the production of the 
foods and raw materials which Britain 
now has to buy from the dollar area.” 

Christmas Gift: But before France 
could begin to measure up to the British 
challenge, it had to put its own house in 
order. In particular, it had to balance its 
governmental budget and somewhere 
raise enough capital to undertake a thor- 
oughgoing economic renovation. 

This obviously meant higher taxes, 
more savings, and harder work—prospects 
which made many Frenchmen quail but 
which some like Premier Henri Queuille 
and the realistic Reynaud were ready to 
face. Queuille, pinning everything on the 
National Assembly budget debate, la- 
bored arownd the clock to bring one 


group of deputies after another into line. 

Finally, cabled Sheila Baker, News- 
WEEK'S correspondent in Paris, “an atmos- 
phere of sober deliberation began to 
replace that of potential crisis. Serious 
press articles informed an astonished pub- 
lic that French citizens were not so 
heavily taxed as the British, and gave 
more space to the government’s problems 
than to their usual carping criticisms. 
The black-market dollar rate, one of the 
most sensitive barometers of fiscal con- 
fidence, declined to 500 francs, after 
approaching 600.” 

By Christmas Eve, Premier Queuille, 
compromising on an increase in produc- 
tion and indirect taxes, but not in the di- 
rect income tax, was on the verge of a 
significant victory. The broad outline of 
his proposed $5,700,000,000 budget, the 
largest in French history, received Assem 
bly approval. From across the Channel, 
Britain watched the Assemblv debate and 
began to detect some signs that France 
was at last coming around to a British 
view of the austere future. 


Revolution on Purpose 


“There has been a veritable social rev- 
olution in this country.” Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Sir Stafford Cripps, dis- 
cussing Britain’s new four-vear austerity 
plan at a London press conference last 
week, suited the figure to the word: Be- 
fore the war, 11,000 Britons had net in- 
comes over $20,000 a year after taxes: 
today, as a result of “our purposely al- 
tered distribution of wealth,” there are 
only 250 such incomes in all Britain. 


2 Newsweek 
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SATELLITES: 


A Czech Curse 


Oldrich John, Speaker of the Czecho- 
slovak Parliament, addressed this Christ- 
mas message to the Western Powers over 
the Prague radio: “Let them hold to the 
fetish of the atom bomb, if it gives them 
any comfort. Let them ally themselves 
with their old enemies the Germans, if 
it pleases them. Let them go to the devil, 
if that’s where they feel at home.” 


The Last Symbol 


“High treason, an attempt to over- 
throw the democratic regime, espionage.” 

Those were the charges on which po- 
lice in Budapest last Sunday evening 
arrested Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, 
Primate of Hungary and the last symbol 
of anti-Communism for more than 6,000,- 
000 Hungarian Catholics. During the 
Russian occupation he had dared to de- 
liver a sermon filled with thinly dis- 
guised references to the Tatar invasion 
of 1241. His fight with the Reds had 
been coming to a head since last June, 
when all church schools were nation- 
alized. Vatican sources predicted the 
excommunication of everyone “connected 
with this sacrilegious act.” 


GERMANY: 


Misdirected Mercy? 


A storm blew up last fall over the dis- 
closure that the United States Military 
Government in Germany had long since 
commuted to four years the life sentence 
of Frau Ilse Koch for crimes at the Buch- 
enwald concentration camp. This week a 
Senate subcommittee under Sen. Homer 
Ferguson of Michigan concluded that the 
decision of the reviewing authorities had 
been “erroneous . . . The findings and 
sentence of the trial court were justified.” 
If the legal rule of double jeopardy 
prevents reopening of the original case, 
the subcommittee suggested, the Army 
should lend every assistance to her trial 
by a German court for crimes against fel- 
low Germans. ‘ 


Kinder Uber Alles 


A Major Juel of the Danish military 
mission in Berlin was asked to speak to 
a German children’s Christmas party 
about “Christmas in Copenhagen.” He 
accepted, reported The London Daily 
Express last week, and told the young- 
sters of being on duty with the Royal 
Guards at the king’s palace on Christmas 
Eve. Questions from the Kinder: 

“What kind u: uniform did you wear?” 

“What weapons did you carry?” 

“How many men to a division in Den- 
mark?” 
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Socializing the British Publican 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE British Labor government has 
ye plan to build a number of new 
“satellite” towns around the great in- 
dustrial sections of the country in 
order to relieve overcrowding. The 
idea probably is one of the most far- 
sighted ever undertaken by a national 
government, and it certainly is one of 
the most complicated. A 
modern community cannot 
just hitch up the covered 
wagon and take off. 

Specifically, the govern- 
ment has been worrying for 
over two years now with the 
question of how the citizens 
of the new satellite towns 
are going to get a drink. 
A million people will move 
out of London alone, and 
the total population of the new towns 
will eventually reach some two or 
three millions. 


rn. Chuter Ede, the Home Secre- 

tary, wants to extend to the new 
satellite towns the form of state control 
which is known as the Carlisle plan. 
During the war before the last one the 
influx of munitions workers plus the 
concentration of troops in the vicinity 
created a serious problem of drunken- 
ness. The answer of the government 
of that day was to put the pubs of 
Carlisle directly under. government 
control—not control of the local gov- 
ernment but of the Home Office in 
London. The solution has worked. 
The draught beer sold there comes 
from state breweries. The rate of con- 
victions for drunkenness is about 
twenty a year compared with'950 in 
1916. The government has remodeled 
old public houses and built new ones 
until the drinking places of Carlisle 
are second to none in the land for 
space, cleanliness, and other induce- 
ments to pleasant quaffing. 

That, at least, is Mr. Ede’s story. 
He is backed up by Edgar Grierson, 
Labor M.P. from Carlisle, who says 
that the bars owned by the state in 
Carlisle are worth about £ 1,000,000 
and that the total profit through the 
years has amounted to some £ 2,211,- 
000. Moreover, and again quoting Mr. 
Ede, people cannot say that state beer 
is inferior—or at least not very. Car- 
lisle beer has a gravity of 1,031.87 
degrees and sells for 12.32 pence a 





pint while private-enterprise beer has 
a gravity of 1,032.81 degrees and sells 
for 13.63 pence a pint. 

For well over a year Mr. Ede has 
been drawing up a new Licensing Act 
which would extend the Carlisle sys- 
tem to the satellite towns. The only 
people who did not seem aware of 
what was brewing were the 
members of the drinking 
public. Weeks. ago, The 
Spectator predicted that 
when the private citizen 
woke up to the prospects 
he would rush “sobbing for 
a double private-enterprise 
gin.” 

This and other warnings 
dispelled the apathy. The 
season of Christmas cheer 
has been marred—or at least made 
more lively—by a rush of angry 
letters to editors and to members of 
Parliament. One M.P. said he had 
received 197 in addition to several 
petitions. 

Among those who have published 
letters Lord Astor and the Rev. Henry 
Carter, both noted  prohibitionists, 
favor the bill because it will curb such 
practices as liquor advertising. Most 
letters damning the bill run the gamut 
from the infringement of traditional 
liberties to the need for preserving the 
old-fashioned pub as the place where 
Americans and other tourists get their 
most refreshing view of English life. 
Some have said that nobody likes to 
drink in big, airy bars anyway. But 
the most telling blows have come from 
those who say that the Carlisle experi- 
ment has shown that state ownership 
makes the publican a government 
clerk instead of a host, unafraid of 
competition and uninterested in the 
happiness of his customers. 


LL this may sound facetious, It cer- 
tainly is not. A general election is 
coming soon in Britain, The bill came 
up for a second reading on Dec, 14, 
and passed by 307 votes to 203 with 
most Liberals and every Conservative 
voting against it. The danger of politi- 
cal dynamite was recognized by Her- 
bert Morrison when he closed the 
debate for the government by warning 
the brewers not to try to “turn every 
public house into a Tory committee 
room.” 
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ANDY-HAIRED George, sixth of Will and Agnes Barrie’s seven 
S children, summed it up for them all. Answering a high 

school questionnaire on his future career, he wrote in big capital 
letters, “FARMING.” Then he explained, “Because I like 
the life.” 

That goes for all the Barries. It reflects their deep down satis- 
faction with the life they have built on the land—security, warm 
family relationships, pleasure in serving community and church ) 
... and a broad pattern of good living that is their reward for ; 
good farming. 

Every job is as easy and efficient as modern equipment can y 
make it at “Mount Pleasant,” the 400-acre Canadian farm ‘ 
which dates back 100 years to a purchase by a Scotch grand- : 
father. Today’s Barries enjoy bountiful returns from their certi- | 












Jim used to march 
in kiltie band in 
Galt, still per- 
forms on the ca 
pipes to the 
delight of the mu- 
sical Barries, six of 
whom play the 
piano. 








fied seed grain, the 50 to 60 steers they finish, the lumber they 
cut from their “bush.” 

This fine Canadian family is featured in Country Gentleman’s 
January issue, another in the magazine’s “Good Farming— 
Good Living” profiles of Country Gentleman subscribers. The 
story of the Barries reveals a characteristic they have in com- 
mon with Country Gentleman’s millions of American readers— 
an unceasing urge to live better by farming better. 
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Giant 60 cu. ft. freezer keeps Mrs. 
Barrie ready for any “eatin” crisis.” 
Other electric conveniences: water 
heater, washing machine, iron, vac- 
uum cleaner, mixer, radio. 
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, hecanae 9 like te Life” 


Young George’s choice of a career re- 
flects four generations of Barrie pride 
—and contentment—in good farming. 
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Mrs. Barrie’s pet project: the Country Women’s lounging 
room in Galt’s shopping center, started by Will’s mother 
40 years ago—a haven for waiting husbands, restless chil- 
dren, weary shoppers. 


pining and sacking registered and cer- 
seed grain. Its high quality has won : 

h gold medal asa Robertson Associate, Lumbering, stock-feeding, seed clean- 
Award of Canadian Seed Growers’ Assn. 







ing and treating—all farm operations— 
= are mechanized . . . with 15 electric 
el / motors, three automobiles, truck, com- 
bine, thresher, binder. 
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Virginia Delicatessen Owner Buys 
New Compressor, Cooling Unit 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


‘I knew it was a job for an expert to de- 
cide what refrigeration equipment I’d need 
for my new walk-in cooler,” says owner 
Charles Neos of the Neos Delicatessen, 
Arlington, Va. ‘Since I’m not an authority 
myself, [ took my problem to my local 
Frigidaire Dealer, Bush & Zentz Refrigera- 
tion Co. They planned and engineered the 
entire installation.” 

Mr. Neos reports that he’s well satisfied 
with the results. 


For refrigeration or air 


conditioning equipment, 


dealer, Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 


Motors, Day ton 1, O, 





High Capacity 


( ompressor 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products — 
most complete line in the industry 


Save On CIGARETTES 
All Popular Brands B4 ELEC 


We pay all postage and insurance on 5 cartons or 
more to any point in the U.S. Add 5c per carton 
on less than 5 cartons. Send Remittance with Order. 





















BOX 1025 — DEPT. NW-1 — JOPLIN, 
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send 


Newsweek 


to your friends overseas 


A gift subscription to Newsweek is really welcome 
news from home! 

Wherever they are, Newsweek's, printed-on-the- 
spot, International Editions will keep them well- 
informed on all the news of importance and 
interest—both at home and abroad. 





Order from Newsweek International (Dept. F-3) 
152 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Special Rates To Armed Forces Personnel 
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DOMINION: 


Campaign Preview 


Canada’s “little general election”—four 
by-elections in four provinces within two 
weeks—made all three of the dominion’s 
major parties happy. But this was only 
because self-deception is an occupational 
disease of politicians. 

Liberals kept the right eye closed and 
saw only the Dec. 20 victories of Stuart 
Garson in Marquette, Man., and of Leo- 
pold Demers in Laval-Two Mountains, 
Que. 

Conservatives kept the left eye closed 
and saw only the capture of Digby- 
Annapolis-Kings, N.S., and the Carleton 
constituency victory of their new na- 
tional leader, George Drew, by the big- 
gest majority in the riding’s history. 

Members of the socialist Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation, soundly 
trounced in the three ridings they con- 
tested, kept both eyes closed while they 
talked about their candidates’ gains in 
total votes and the results they hope to 
obtain from “educational campaigns.” 

East vs. West: If the Liberals had 
opened the other eye they would have 
seen Drew conduct one of the slickest 
campaigns in years. It underlined the 
fact that instead of the gentle, ineffec- 
tual John Bracken, the Conservative op- 
position is now led by a vote getter who 
bars no holds. And the Conservative vic- 
tory in the Nova Scotia riding, repre- 
sented for 22 years by former Liberal 
Cabinet member J. L. Ilsley, was a dis- 
turbing blow to Liberal prestige in the 
eastern provinces. The election of a Lib- 
eral in Quebec was more a Conservative 
blunder than a Liberal victory. Although 
Conservatism was riding high there, the 
Tories did not contest the election. 

If the Conservatives had opened that 
closed eye, they would have seen that 
their new leader’s aggressiveness, a po- 
litical asset in the east, might be a liabil- 
ity in the west. Garson, campaigning in 
Manitoba, had practically ignored his 
CCF woman opponent. He had directed 
his fire almost entirely on Drew, whom 
the westerners blame for blocking legis- 
lation that would specifically benefit 
them. Garson’s top-heavy vote suggests 
that he made his point. 

If the CCF had opened its eyes, it 
would have seen that in six straight elec- 
tions in five provinces socialism has failed 
to win a seat. High employment and 
wage levels offer little hope that the CCF 
will gain the balance-of-power position 
that it once hoped for. 

The 50-50 split in the four by-elec- 
tions enabled the Liberals to keep their 
narrow majority in the Commons. There 
are 124 Liberals in a membership of 245, 
with one vacancy. Prime Minister Louis 
St. Laurent has announced that Parlia- 
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Bar- 
bara Ann Scott, Canada’s glam- 
our girl of the ice, made her 
professional debut at the Roxy 
Theater, New York City, Dec. 
21. The capacity audience greet- 
ed her with four curtain calls. 


First Time for Money: 


ment will open its next session on Jan. 
26, and there is every indication that 
this session will produce more fireworks 
than any recent meeting. 

Money Questions: The session is par- 
ticularly important be~ause there will 
probably be a general eiection at the end 
of it. Liberals and Conservatives, both 
under new leadership, will be trying to 
make a record for the campaign. There 
are three main points in the platform of 
the Liberal St. Laurent government: (1) 
a North Atlantic defense pact which St. 
Laurent, then Minister of External Af- 
fairs, started promoting more than a year 
ago; (2) a new trade agreement with 
the United States, which the Liberals 
see as the major market for Canadian 
goods; and (3) financial stability, debt 
reduction, and adequate taxation. 

The Conservatives favor the Atlantic 
defense pact. They also advocate expan- 
sion of trade with the United States, al- 
though high tariffs are a traditional part 
of Tory policy. In the financial field the 
Conservatives have been promising both 
large expenditures on social services and 
reductions in taxes. 

The basic clash, then, is likely to be 
on financial questions. The next budget 
will be the main campaign document of 
the Liberals, and the first test of the new 
administration will be its handling of the 
financial issue. A vital issue, combined 
with the leadership contrast between the 
quiet, scholarly St. Laurent and the ag- 
gressive, colorful Drew, promises a three- 
ring political circus. 
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'S wish Guas i Dido” 


When icy winds blow, what factory wouldn't 
like to shed its winter overcoat and move ’way 
down South? 


For here in the up-and-coming Southland, 
served by the 8,000-mile Southern Railway 
System, the birds are always singing and the 


flowers are always blooming. For here, an 





unbeatable combination of gentle climate and 
a gerferous Nature will make any factory stand 
up and sing, “Hurray! Hurray! I’m gonna live 
and grow in Dixie!” 
“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
CrweeT EF. Reoorwrnrnro 
-. 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 

















HEMISPHERE: 


The Men on Horseback 


Since the end of the war and the be- 
ginning of Soviet aggression, the foreign- 
policymakers of the United States have 
been almost completely preoccupied 
with Europe. Now from Asia and from 
Latin America, they are being sharply 
reminded that the world is round and 
has other sides. The recent wave of mili- 
tary revolutions in countries south of the 
border is causing second thoughts on 
hemisphere policy. 

“In the view of the government of the 
United States,” the State Department 
said last week, “the use of force as an in- 
strument of political change is not only 
deplorable, but is usually inconsistent 
with the acknowledged ideals of the 
American republics and increasingly a 
danger to all the countries of this hemi- 
sphere, If this use of force continues, it 
cannot fail to become a sufficiently seri- 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 





er. This, say the critics, is “a green light 
to political adventurers.” 

This may be one factor. But the prob- 
lem of protecting the none-too-robust 
democracies of Latin America goes much 
deeper. The inter-American economic 
conference scheduled for March could 
make a large contribution to a real solu- 
tion. Anything that strengthens the frail 
economies of many of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries will also strengthen demo- 
cratic political institutions. 

But for the moment the important 
thing is that, for the first time since the 
war, Washington’s policymakers are giv- 
ing serious thought to Latin America. 


CARIBBEAN: 


Blow at the Legion 


On Dec, 11 Costa Rica informed the 
Organization of American States that it 
was being invaded from Nicaragua, It 
asked for help under the terms of the 
new Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 


Costa Rican soldiers round up the invaders as the Organization of 


ous issue to engage the attention of the 
American republics as a whole.” Conse- 
quently, all over the hemisphere, United 
States diplomats were conferring last 
week with the other American states. 
Significance —- 

The problem is more obvious than the 
answer. Some critics blame the wave of 
revolutions on the “automatic recogni- 
tion” policy adopted by the American 
republics last spring. According to this, 
any government that is actually in con- 
trol of a country is recognized by the 
others regardless of how it came to pow- 
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Assistance, By Dec. 17 an investigating 
committee was on the scene. The group 
took testimony in the capitals of both 
countries and visited the scene of the 
fighting. On Dec. 23 it was back in Wash- 
ington. On Dec, 24 it presented its re- 
port, and the Council of the OAS handed 
down its decision. The whole process had 
taken fourteen days. 

The investigators found: (1) There 
had been an invasion, headed by Costa 
Rican exiles, (2) There was no evidence 
that the Nicaraguan Government or its 
National Guard had taken any part in it. 
(3) But the expedition had been organ- 


ized on Nicaraguan soil, and Nicaragua 
had not taken adequate steps to pre- 
vent it, 

Costa Rica did not get off scot free. 
The committee found that one cause of 
tension between Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua, and in Central America generally, 
was the harboring by Costa Rica of the 
Caribbean Legion. This is a small army 
of exiles and adventurers of many nation- 
alities—possibly 300 men. Its avowed pur- 
pose is to overthrow all the dictators of 
Central America and the Caribbean area. 

The Council asked both countries to 
refrain from hostile acts. It resolved to 
stand by until the situation was com- 
pletely cleared up, and it decided to-ap- 
point a military commission to keep an 
eye on the border. Costa Rica was asked 
io dissolve the Caribbean Legion. 
Significance -- 

The Inter-American Treaty of Recip- 
rocal Assistance met its first test admir- 
ably. The speed and thoroughness with 
which the American states acted set a 





International 


American States investigates 


precedent in international peacemaking. 
The next test will be to see to it that their 
orders are obeyed. They were challenged 
on Dec. 26 when President José Figueres 
of Costa Rica reported new fighting on 
the Nicaraguan border. 

In the long run the most important 
accomplishment may be the dissolution 
of the Caribbean Legion. For months the 
existence of this somewhat shadowy army 
has kept Central America and the Carib- 
bean area stirred up and has made every 
minor incident a potential spark to set 
off a general explosion, Without it, peace 
in this region is much more likely. 
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Skunked: Humpurey Bocarr and his 
wife LAUREN BACALL became displaced 
persons when a skunk invaded their Bene- 
dict Canyon home in California on Dec. 
21. Two boxer pups dragged the animal 
indoors and played tag with it. They were 
placed in a kennel for deodorizing. 


New Twist: As Christmas presents to 
his reporter friends, lame-duck Congress- 
man GerorGceE BENDER, perennial Taft 
cheerleader, handed out red, green, and 
blue hand-painted ties, each one bearing 
the likeness of Thomas E. Dewey. “I 
bought these ties befére the elections on 
the basis of predictions made by the 
Washington press corps,” said Bender. 
“Now I figure you guys ought to be stuck 
with them.” 


HL: Because the cost of living had risen 
sharply, Hersert J. FREEZER voluntarily 
increased the alimony of his ex-wife, nov- 
elist MICHAEL STONE, from $333 to $820 
a month, throwing in an extra $8,440 to 
cover any past “hardships.” “A most un- 
usual document, a most unusual docu- 
ment,” murmured Superior Court Judge 
]. Howard Roberts as he approved the 
new agreement. 


Nonideological: THomMas SkEocH of 
Chicago, a former substitute postman, 
was arrested last October when police 
found in his car eleven bundles of pre- 
election mail backing Paul Douglas, now 
senator-elect. Placed on probation by 
Federal District Judge Michael L. Igoe, 
Skeoch was first asked if the crime had 
been political. “No,” he explained, “I was 
just too tired.” 


Award: The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews named screen ac- 
tress IRENE DuNNE as the person “who 
has done most in 1948 to promote better 
understanding among peoples of all 
faiths.” The reasons: her work in estab- 
lishing a Los Angeles school for Negro 
children and her service for cancer and 
heart charities. 


Fer Art's Sake: When artist Par Pup- 
DEN painted nude mermaids in her mural 
for the Veterans of Foreign Wars hall in 
Arkansas City, Kans., aghast members 
of the Ladies Auxiliary objected strenu- 
ously, then locked her out of the building. 
Faced with this revolt, the men hastily 
voted by a narrow margin to let Miss 
Pudden complete the painting. 


Fashion: Film star GENE TIERNEY, 
(Mrs. Oleg Cassini), cited as among the 
“best dressed women of 1948” by a New 
York Dress Institute poll of experts, 
shunned the passing New Look for a 
Victorian ensemble. The occasion: a Gib- 
son Girl benefit ball where she appeared 
with another Mrs. Cassini, the wife of her 
columnist brother-in-law Igor. 
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Acme 


Scotty Beckett: Life could be rougher than pictures 


Tussle: Actor Scorry BECKETT, of Los 
Angeles, who played the Mammy-shout- 
ing Al Jolson as a boy in “The Jolson 
Story,” quickly cried “uncle” after a 
rough-and-tumble argument with police 
who picked him up on a drunken-driving 
charge. 


Got a Light? A counterpart to Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous for chain smokers, Nico- 
tine Unlimited, started in Pullman, Wash., 
by J. D. Lewss and T. A. GALLAGHER, is 
mushrooming into a nationwide organiza- 
tion. Membership is not secret and there 
is no attempt to crusade against the use of 
tobacco. Members include Westbrook 
Pegler and James Jordan (Fibber Mc- 
Gee). A club slogan: L.S.M.F.T. (Less 
Smoking Means Finer Things). 
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Pat Pudden: The ladies objected 


For Sale: Frivz KReisLer, the composer 
and violinist, announced on Dec, 21 that 
he would sell his collection of 150 rare 
books and donate the proceeds to charity. 
Most of the books, which Kreisler has not 
seen for the fifteen years they have been 
in storage in England, date from 1500 
and are in excellent condition, Explaining 
his decision, the violinist said he felt he 
had “no right to possess such expensive 
books while people were starving.” 


Fire Fighter: KiInGc FREDERICK of Den- 
mark, 49, showed the Copenhagen fire 
department that he knew its business. 
When a fire broke out in Amalienborg 
Palace, the king doused a flaming curtain 
with buckets of water and sat back to 
wait for the firemen. 


Word Picture: [he newest description 
of 7-week-old Prince Cuar.es, second in 
line to the British throne, was by Cecil 
Beaton who took the christening pictures 
(Newsweek, Dec. 27). Beaton said the 
young prince “made a great deal of noise 
... [and]... has very beautiful blue 
eyes.” Bachelor Beaton added that the 
prince’s facial expressions amazed him by 
ranging “from acute interest through 
boredom and from = wistfulness to de- 
fiance.” 


Painkiller: Getting into the holiday 
spirit, a Fort Worth, Texas, dentist sur- 
prised and delighted his patients by 
spraying their mouths with Scotch  in- 
stead of disinfectant. 


Denial: In Puerto Rico, Gov.-elect Luts 
Munoz Manin put to rest some rumors of 
his Bohemian past: “I never drank beer 
with H. L. Mencken at Luchow’s or 
argued the fine points of Marxist dialectics 
with Max Eastman in Union Square.” 
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Miracles of Speech 


Of all the malignant growths, cancer of 
the larynx (the voice box), when oper- 
ated upon in its early stages, holds the 
best promise of complete recovery. But 
until recently that was the only optimistic 
word to be said of laryngectomy. 

In other forms of cancer the postopera- 
tive patient can usually return to a normal 
way of living. But not the laryngecto- 
mized man or woman. The surgical feat 
that saved his life has opened up a prob- 
lem so insurmountable that he may not 
care to live. For he is speechless. 

When the larynx is removed, the two 
essentials for producing normal voice— 
the vocal cords and the moving column 
of air flowing past the cords and into the 
mouth—are missing. The patient finds 
himself unable to make anything but un- 
intelligible grunts. He is seized with ter- 





ror and despair. How will he earn his 
living? What will life be like without a 
voice? 

Speech by Artifice: These mute ap- 
peals have been answered chiefly by the 
use of instruments devised to serve as 
substitutes for the human larynx. The 
first, a reed apparatus, is whipped out 
of a pocket or bag and inserted into the 
mouth and the external throat hole 
through which the laryngectomized pa- 
tient must breathe. Air is blown in through 
the, tube, the throat tissues are vibrated, 
and the user utters sounds out of the 
side of his mouth. This device (cost, ap- 
proximately $20) is considered unsanitary 
by doctors and unsatisfactory by patients. 
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The second instrument is the electro- 
larynx (cost, approximately $100) , devel- 
oped from the commercial vibratory ap- 
paratus Sonovox, Held against the side of 
the neck, the device produces a form of 
speech through vibration plus articula- 
tion. Unfortunately it also produces a 
loud, buzzing sound which drowns out 
the “voice.” 

Both artificial speech instruments are 
awkward and unsightly. Both must be 
held in position by the user’s hand. At 
best, the sounds produced are raucous and 
unnatural. 

Esophageal Voice: In the last decade 
speech specialists have learned that vic- 
tims of cancer of the larynx need not de- 
pend on these embarrassing devices. It 
is now possible in most cases to develop 
a substitute voice by using other parts 
of the throat in place of the larynx. At 
the National Hospital for Speech Dis- 
orders in New York, the kindly, persua- 
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Neither reed nor electrolarynx satisfactorily aids laryngectomy patients 


sive director, Dr. James Sonnett Greene, 
and his associates are teaching hundreds 
of these voiceless people to use the 
esophagus (gullet) in place of the larynx. 

The technique works this way: The 
patient is taught to draw a quantity of 
air into the esophagus, swallow it to 
about the middle of the sternum (breast 
bone), and then expel it. This causes a 
moving column of air to flow into the 
mouth. The folds of the tissue at the 
opening of the esophagus serve as a sub- 
stitute glottis (the chink between the 
vocal cords); the regurgitated air, flow- 
ing past these folds, sets them in vibra- 
tion, and produces a “voice.” In time the 
esophageal folds respond with greater 


tone, thus creating more volume and.a 
better vocal quality. 

Since the molds of speech—lips, tongue, 
teeth, and palate—have not been affected 
by the larynx removal, the patient has no 
trouble in articulating. The trick is to 
learn to coordinate articulation with the 
newly acquired esophageal vocalization. 

It is not easy. Some men and women, 
unable to manage the actual belching, 
have to be helped along with carbonated 
water. Others swallow the air completely 
and complain of gas pains and stomach 
discomfort. But with practice the air is 
swallowed down to exactly the right 
point and then thrown out again. When 
this technique is mastered, the rest is a 
matter of practice in control. Only one 
out of 50 people fails entirely. 

At the start simple words such as “go,” 
“stop,” and “hello” are spoken; eventually 
the patient is able to give out full sen- 
tences. With this method the voice sound 
is far more natural than through arti- 
ficial means. It is rather hoarse, as though 
the speaker had a bad cold. 

Psyehie Trauma: At Dr. Greene’s 
laryngectomy clinic, the oldest and largest 
of its kind, close to 800 patients have 
been successfully rehabilitated. Of these, 
two-thirds were wage earners; 41 per 
cent were between 50 and 60, and 30 
per cent between 60 and 70. The ratio of 
men to women patients in the clinic was 
16 to 1. Most of the cases were referred 
from Memorial Hospital, New York; 
others came from the Mayo Clinic or from 
private hospitals and doctors. 

In any case, the psychic injury fol- 
lowing a laryngectomy is serious. In a 
study of 70 patients, 90 per cent re- 
ported extreme depression after the op- 
eration. “The patient with cancer of the 
larynx should be told frankly before the 
operation exactly what it means in terms 
of losing his voice,” Dr. Greene told 
Newsweek. “Before the operation he 
should be visited by someone who has 
undergone a laryngectomy and devel- 
oped a good speaking voice. The same 
person. should call again immediately 
after the operation when the patient is 
at the peak of depression.” 

As one patient at the clinic put it: “It’s 
all right to say to yourself before the 
operation that you won't speak again, 
but when it actually happens it deals you 
a staggering blow.” 

As soon as the surgeon gives the word, 
vocal training can start, Dr. Greene said. 
Last week at the clinic a middle-aged 
Chinese man came in for treatment just 
three weeks after surgery. Another pa- 
tient lost his larynx fifteen years ago 
and had not talked since. The youngest 
case at the clinic was a boy of 22—an 
unusually early age for cancer of the 
larynx. ; 

Private instruction is given when de- 
sired. But group therapy, which reduces 
emotional tension and releases stiffened 
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muscles, has the best results. For example, 
a wealthy and socially prominent man, 68, 
insisted on private treatment. A day la- 
borer, also 68, was placed in the free 
clinic group. Both patients were com- 


: pletely speechless when admitted. Three 


months later the dispensary patient had 
mastered the principles of the esophageal 
voice and was ready for discharge. The 
private patient, just starting to produce 
sounds, was discouraged with his slow 
progress. 

The dispensary voice case knew the 
value of mutual sympathy and effort. 
“That man would feel a lot better if he 
came to class,” he explained, “because 
there we talk to one another and ex- 
change feelings.” 


Cataracts From Cyclotrons 


For two years rumors had been circu- 
lated concerning dangerous radiation haz- 
ards to scientists engaged in research in 
the various atomic-energy projects. Sev- 
eral had died, it was whispered. Some 
had been made sterile; still others had 
been blinded. 

Last week at least one of the poten- 
tialities of atomic energy was verified by 
authorities. Dr. F. Wheeler Loomis, chief 
of the University of Illinois physics de- 
partment, declared that three scientists 
who helped to install the atom-smashing 
cyclotron at Urbana had developed cat- 
aracts and were losing their vision. They 
were P. Gerald Kruger, still at Illinois, 
Gerhart Groetzinger, now at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Lloyd Smith, now at 
the University of California. 

The cyclotrons that caused the eye in- 
juries are at Urbana, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass., and “probably” at the Carnegie 
Institution, Washington, D.C., Loomis 
said, 

Glasses for Opacity: Whatever the 
cause, cataracts are a common eye ail- 
ment, striking thousands of people in any 
profession, But they need not cause blind- 
ness. The opaque eye lens can be re- 
moved by a skilled surgeon and the pa- 
tient’s sight restored by the use of suit- 
able glasses which correct the optical ef- 
fects produced by the loss of the lens. 

Apparently the physicists whose eyes 
are affected are sticking to their jobs and 
responding to routine medical treatment. 
Dr. Groetzinger, 41, who has one injured 
eye, is under treatment. Smith, 26, who 
partially lost vision in both eyes, will 
have an operation on the right eye next 
month, Kruger, 46, admitted that his 
eyes had been damaged but refused to 
expand that statement. 

Dangerous Short Cuts: In Washing- 
ton, Dr, Shields Warren, medical direc- 
tor of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
declared unequivocally that five men got 
cataracts from atomic work, that it was 
largely because of their own carelessness, 
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and that it is not likely to happen again. 
He explained: 

“In the initial period of developing 
cyclotrons, scientists had to make ad- 
justments while the machine was in op- 
eration . . . They didn’t realize at first 
the dangers of the neutrons and assumed 
that the biological effect of neutrons was 
comparable to X-rays, which gave the 
same reading on instruments.” It was 
finally brought out (around 1935) that 
the neutron effect was “four to ten times 
greater than that of X-rays measured in 
the same way.” 

Eager scientists, steamed up over their 
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Atoms endangered Dr. Smith’s sight 


work and anxious to take short cuts, some- 
times watched the violet-blue glow of the 
neutron beam as it came out of the cyclo- 
tron. “Thus the beam entered their eyes 
directly and injured their lenses,” War- 
ren continued. Only a few workers prob- 
ably were exposed before and during the 
war. Now cyclotrons are operated with 
“intricate safety measures” so further 
eye damage is not likely. But in the mean- 
time, Dr. Warren emphasized, “we hope 


all possible victims will have themselves 


examined by eye specialists.” 


Palm Reading 


Scientific “palm reading,” done by X- 
raying the hand, has often enabled Dr. 
James F. Brailsford of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, to detect ailments otherwise diffi- 
cult to diagnose. 

Many diseases cause abnormalities in 
bone structure, Brailsford said last week. 
By X-ray studies of the effect on their 
hand bones, doctors can get a clearer and 
quicker analysis than laboratory tests or 
X-rays of other parts of the body would 
give. Because the hand can be held per- 
fectly still and there is very little overly- 
ing tissue to be penetrated by the rays, 
blurring is eliminated and a_ sharper 
image obtained, 
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Interplanetary Jet 


The Columbus of interplanetary travel 
some day may fly a rocket originated in 
Columbus, Ohio. There, in the labora- 
tories of Ohio State University, scientists 
have developed a miniature motor, no 
larger than a man’s hand, which emits 
a jet at 15,000 miles an hour and reacts 
with a push powerful enough to propel a 
small airplane. 

The secret of the motor, disclosed last 
week, is that it burns liquid hydrogen, a 
fuel more compactly powerful than the 
alcohol or gasoline used in present-day 
rocket planes and missiles. The hydrogen 
unites with oxygen (to form water) in 
a flame hot enough to heat 1,500 homes. 

The terrific speed of the exhaust, ex- 
plained Dr. H. L. Johnston, director of 
the project, means that a rocket could 
conceivably fly in empty space at a rate 
of 30,000 miles an hour. The acceleration 
in a full-scale model would be sufficient 
to overcome the earth’s gravitational 
field, making possible satellites that would 
cruise around the planet for a superior 
kind of weather observation, or vehicles 
that would really navigate to the vicinity 
of other planets. “All we need,” said 
Johnston, “is a ship to put the liquid 
hydrogen in, and that’s coming.” 

The Ohio State project is supported by 
the Air Force, but the precise direction of 
military applications has not been re- 
vealed. Johnston did remark, however, 
that liquid hydrogen would probably 
never be used for ordinary flying because 
of its cost. Hydrogen gas must be chilled 
to 423 degrees below zero to liquefy it at 
atmospheric pressure. The process would 
be worth-while only for “premium” 
flights such, perhaps, as the first one to 
the moon. 


Seen but Not Heard 


Sounds too high in pitch for the human 
ear, or even for the higher-pitched hear- 
ing of the dog, are producing weird ef- 
fects—and some practical industrial uses. 

A few of the oddities were described 
last week before the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers by Lowell E. 
Campbell of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The department, he said, is 
studying the use of ultrasonic* waves as 
a means of pasteurizing milk, speeding 
up the germination of seeds, the drying 
of corn and other crops, and the destruc- 
tion of insects. Mosquito larvae were “lit- 
erally torn apart” by the unheard noise 
energy. 

At Storrs, Conn., Prof. Raymond H. 
Wallace, plant physiologist, put sunflow- 
er seeds into the “bath” of an Ultra-Son- 





*“Ultrasonic” has been generally adopted to de- 
note pitch or frequency higher than the limit of hu- 
man Contec. to avoid confusion with “supersonic,” 
a term preempted by aviation for speeds faster than 
sound. 
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orator developed by the Crystal Research 
Laboratories of Hartford. The powerful 
vibrations broke up the heredity chromo- 
somes in the seeds, resulting in distinct 
mutations, Plants grown from the shaken 
seeds grew taller or shorter than the nor- 
mal type. The new varieties include a 
“star gazer” whose head faces straight up 
instead of drooping on maturity. Another 
type has been grown with seeds as large 
as peanuts, leading to a possibility that 
the sunflower seeds, now used mostly for 
parrot feed, may become important as a 
feed for poultry. The new technique of 
ultrasonics thus offers another way of 
speeding up plant evolution in addition 
to the well-known use of X-rays, 

Washing by Sound: In Los Angeles, 
in a special ultrasonic laboratory at the 
University of California, a powerful siren 
is being built to produce an inaudible but 
highly effective squeal. It is under the di- 
rection of Dr. Isadore Rudnick, who had 
proved the possibilities of the ultrasiren 
in earlier experiments at Pennsylvania 
State College. With a concentrated beam 
of sonic energy, Rudnick has boiled a 
cup of coffee in seven minutes, lit a pipe 
of tobacco in one minute, and given mice 
such a fever that they died in a few 
seconds; he found, incidentally, that 
cockroaches were the most difficult crea- 
tures to destroy. 

With the more powerful new siren, 
Rudnick plans to knock particles of smoke 
out of the air as a means of combating 
the smog problem. He also is impressed 
with the efficiency of ultrasound in clean- 
ing dirty clothes. He isn’t sure that this 
will ever make a commercial washing ma- 
chine, nor even why it works at all, but 
he said: “I only know that if you put some 
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Ficks — Hartford Courant = 
An ultrasonic bath for seeds produced a new kind of sunflower 


dirty laundry in suds close to the intense 
sound field the laundry comes out amaz- 
ingly clean.” 

Senie Gauging: Already beyond the 
experimental stage are techniques by 
which ultrasound inspects industrial prod- 
ucts for hidden flaws and measures the 
thickness of metallic or plastic parts that 
are accessible from only one side. The 
Sonigage, developed by General Motors, 
and the Reflectogage, produced by Sperry 
Products, send ultrasonic waves racing 
through such articles as piping, boiler 
plate, and airplane propellers. - 

The Reflectogage employs an oscillator 
that can be tuned to give any frequency 
from 400,000 to 5,000,000 vibrations per 
second—all of them far beyond the range 
of human hearing, A quartz crystal sends 
these waves into the part that is to be 
measured. At a particular pitch, depend- 
ing on its thickness, the material will 
resonate like a tuning fork. This fact 
shows up on a meter, giving the thickness 
to an accuracy of 2 per cent. By this 
means, the thickness of a pipe or tube 
wall can be measured from the outside, 
and hollow propeller blades, which could 
not otherwise be gauged, are examined 
just as if they were transparent. 

A great advantage of ultrasonic gaug- 
ing is that, if a hidden flaw exists within 
a metal part, it will reflect the waves and 
show an indication of its presence. By 
choice of frequencies, gauges have been 
built to check up on parts ranging from 
1/40 of an inch to 30 feet. Westinghouse, 
using an ultrasonic “stethoscope” which 
looks very much like a doctor’s stetho- 
scope, is giving a new kind of final check- 
up to its 135,000-pound electric generator 
rotors. Sound waves are sent down the 


rotor shaft, and any reflections due to 
tiny cracks, cavities, or foreign particles 
appear as bright vertical lines on the 
viewing screen. 

“Of course we do not expect to find 
flaws,” said H. C. Amtsberg, manager of 
Westinghouse metallurgical engineering, 
“but these tests are the only way we can 
be sure that none exist.” 


Meet the Tachyglossus 


The duck-billed platypus, now one of 
the featured attractions at the Bronx :zoo, 
isn’t the only creature-on earth that com- 
bines the characteristics of laying eggs 
and being a mammal, Another is the 
spiny anteater, officially known as Tachy- 
glossus. Like the platypus, it makes its 
home in Australia. Last week ten speci- 
mens arrived at the American Museum 
of Natural History. Since the museum 
doesn’t subscribe to the “bring ’em back 
alive” school, the spiny anteaters were 
preserved in paradichlorobenzene for 


‘study and subsequent stuffing. 


Like the platypus, Tachyglossus is a 
survivor from an earlier stage of animal 
evolution. In the Cape York Peninsula 
of Northeastern Australia museum ex- 
plorers also found a tree-dwelling kan- 
garoo that uses its tail for climbing rather 
than jumping, and a large collection of 
strange reptiles and mammals unknown 
to the Northern Hemisphere. The expedi- 
tion’s main purpose was to compare the 
plants and animals of Northeastern Aus- 
tralia with those of New Guinea, with 
which it may once have been connected 
by continuous land. 


Confusion Compounded 


Twenty-five years ago there were only 
about 1,000 different industrial chemicals 
on the American market. Today 7,750 
varieties are offered for sale, and new 
ones are being added to the list at the un- 
precedented rate of one a day. 

These figures were cited last week be- 
fore an American Chemical Society meet- 
ing at the University of Buffalo by Dr. 
Lauren B. Hitchcock, vice president of 
the Quaker Oats Co., whose breakfast- 
food by-products include a chemical (fur- 
fural) used in the manufacture of nylon. 

Hitchcock wistfully pictured the re- 
search director's dream: a “chemical di- 
vining rod” that could be held in front 
of a new chemical to spell out its future 
applications. Lacking such magic, he sug- 
gested that industry may have to put less 
research effort on creating new chemicals 
and more into the exploitation of those 
that already exist. “Otherwise,” he said, 
“we face the danger of half-used or un- 
used research contributions, with a cor- 
responding waste of research funds, de- 
moralizing reaction on the research staff, 
and a loss of profitable opportunities 
which cannot be evaluated.” 
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Taxation With Presentation 


Television, which has been banging on 
the door to the big-time entertainment 
world, last week got a bit of official at- 
tention from Kentucky and Pennsylvania. 
If video is used as entertainment in Ken- 
tucky night clubs which have minimum 
charges, the customer’s check hereafter 
will be upped by a small admissions tax. 
And in Pennsylvania, tavern owners serv- 
ing televised boxing with the beer must 
buy an amusement permit from the state. 


Radio Monte Carlo 


A NEWSWEEK roving correspondent, 
Leonard Slater, last week sent this ac- 
count of one of the world’s unique broad- 
casting stations, Radio Monte Carlo: 


The semi-independent principality of 
Monaco, as is well known, is a comic- 
opera state, occupying a mountainous 
niche along the Mediterranean near the 
French-Italian border. But its world re- 
nown is due chiefly to its principal city, 
Monte Carlo, and the fact that long ago 
the state learned how to make a franc 
stand up and be counted. 

Monaco sold its superb semitropical 
climate and spectacular terrain as the per- 
fect nesting place for luxurious villas. It 
peddled swank and exclusiveness to inter- 
national-set celebrities like the Aga Khan, 
the Maharajah of Kapurthala, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor. It offered 
the rich a chance to stay rich by forgoing 
income taxes. And it gave the less-than- 
rich the hope of getting good and rich 
—or dirt poor—by keeping the roulette 
wheels and dice cages spinning night and 
day in the world-famous lush and plush 
Monte Carlo Casino. 

Now Monaco is in the radio business, 
selling Monte Carlo’s name—and those of 
two dozen equally salable commodities— 
to anyone anywhere with a good radio 
set. In the daytime, by medium wave, 
Radio Monte Carle's voice is heard clearly 
over Southern France, Italy, and North 
Africa. Nighttimes, its 120,000 watts carry 
all over Europe and the Middle East. By 
short wave its coverage is worldwide. 
And on Christmas Day, Radio Monte 
Carlo increased the emphasis on Western 
Hemisphere listeners when it opened a 
new short-wave band beamed directly at 
North and South America. 

Thank the Nazis: Yet Monaco is a 
baby in the broadcasting game and was 
without a station until 1942. Then it was 
wartime and the Germans and Italians 
controlled the little country with its 24,- 
000 inhabitants. Technically, Monaco was 
governed by the aged Prince Louis IJ, 
but actually the setup was such that while 
Prince Louis played at being ruler, the 
Nazis and Fascists did as they pleased. 

One thing the Nazis pleased was to 
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build a broadcasting station—though no- 
body then knew or now knows why. Per- 
haps it was because of the ideal location 
for the transmitter: the summit of Mont 
Agel, a high peak just behind the city and 
3,400 feet above sea level, was a near- 
perfect soap box for German propaganda. 
For two years it pealed out Nazi squeals— 
until the September 1944 invasion of 
Southern France hustled the Germans out 
of Monaco. Radio Monte Carlo was silent 
for several months. It came back on the 
air June 1945, ostensibly the property of 
the Monaco Government. 

Actually, the secret is that Radio Monte 
Carlo is now run by a corporation financed 
by French capital. Prince Louis gets a na- 
tional radio station and the French will 
take the profits—when Radio Monte Carlo 
starts making some. Although the station 
turned to huckstering only last July and 
its air time is half sold out, the capital 
poured into improving the German rem- 
nants has as yet kept Radio Monte Carlo 
from making money. 

The original 10-kilowatt transmitter 
has been enlarged to 120—one of the 
world’s most powerful. An old four-storied 
hotel on Boulevard Princesse Charlotte 





Comeback: Homer Rodeheaver, 
the man who a generation ago 
led the hymn singing at Billy 
Sunday's revivals, last week re- 
turned to his forte via radio. 
He conducted Christmas carols 
when WOR’s Dec. 20 News on 
the Human Side program was 
turned for the holidays into a gi- 
gantic half-hour community sing. 





was remncicied into a smaller Radio City 
(with an orange grove in back). There 
are eleven studios, with the latest-model 
French and American equipment, and a 
restaurant for the station’s 100-person 
staff (twenty of them Monégasque and 
80 French), in which meals are paid for 
on the basis of how much you earn. There 
is even a new Ford station wagon decked 
out as a portable studio for pickups from 
the Casino, for interviews with visitors 
like Rita Hayworth and Ali Khan, and for 
covering the bicycle races and the dog 
and auto shows which the city regularly 
sports. In spite of all this, Radio Monte 
Carlo’s backers expect the station to pay 
off—following in the tradition of the city 
which has long profited when others lost. 

Most of the st«tion’s accounts are from 
French firms which cannot plug their 
wares on Radio iffusion Frangaise, the 
official French network run by the gov- 
ernment and, like most European radios, 
noncommercial. Hence the station ped- 
dles laxatives (Kruschen, Rennie), air 
travel (Air France), alcoholic beverages 
(Cointreau, Amer Picon),  brilliantine 
(Roja), shoe polish (Lion Noir), stock- 
ings (Citiba), furniture (Levitan, Paris 
Ameublement), and shampoo (Cadori- 
cin). 

As yet there are no sOap sponsors since 
soap is still scarce and rationed, but that 
doesn’t keep the other commercials from 
consisting largely of the singing variety. 
One notable exception is the program 
Bringing Christ to the Nations, a weekly 
show broadcast in French, Italian, and 
English, and sponsored by the American 
Lutheran Church. 

On an all-over scale, the programs are 
broken down into 10 per cent news, 5 
per cent sports, 25 per cent serious music, 
10 per cent drama, and 50 per cent popu- 
lar music. By far the most listened to 
show is Grand Prize of Four Seasons, a hit 
parade in which the public is polled 
quarterly to name its favorite song. 

Disk Jockey Franeais: Not far be- 
hind in popularity is a disk jockey who is 
nothing less than Martin Block in flawless 
French. He is Claude Pecheral, a sleek- 
haired young man in a checkered sports 
jacket who, though he hardly speaks Eng- 
lish, is an avid reader of Metronome and 
Down Beat, the American jazz mag- 
azines, and the trade paper Variety. 
Pecheral runs a Thursday program called 
Sweet and Hot—as translated into English. 
He is the chief cat of the Hot Clubs of 
Nice and Monte Carlo and presumably 
the principality of Monaco. 

Pecheral is an authority on European 
musical tastes and says that Dizzy Gilles- 
pie (the bop king) and Harry James 
cause complaints. “Please, not so much 
trumpets,” one recent letter begged. 
Otherwise, French tastes are pretty much 
those of Americans, if a year late. Pecheral 
currently is busy spinning “Nature Boy” 
and “Ballerina.” 


Newsweek 
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Detective Story 


Slowly, as he kept handing the prisoner 
a chain of cigarettes, the reporter's steel 
skepticism crumbled into sympathy. The 
lifer swore his innocence, and somehow 
Don Magnuson believed him. 

Then back in The Seattle Times news- 
room Magnuson told Henry MacLeod, his 
city editor: “It would take some time and 
cash. But we might have one chance in 
four of getting a pardon.” “Where 
a man’s liberty is at stake,” Mac- 
Leod snapped back, “a 25 per cent 
chance is good enough for me.” 

It took cash and it took time, but 
last week the Washington State 
Penitentiary gates clanked open, 
and Clarence Boggie, after thirteen 
years of prison for a murder he al- 
most unquestionably didn’t commit, 
sped home for Christmas with his 
aged parents. 

Tips: A letter, the kind of letter 
with which newspapers are deluged 
every day and often discard simply 
as crank mail, unfolded to The 
Times the strange case of Prisoner 
No. 16587: 

In 1935 in Spokane the ruddy, 
talky Oregon logger, then 42, was 
doomed to life for the brutal black- 
jack murder two and a half years 
before of old Moritz Petersen. More 
than anything else, an overcoat 
convicted him. Boggie wore the 
murdered man’s coat, which he 
swore he bought in a pawn shop. 

Over the seemingly endless years 
No. 16587 amassed an imposing heap of 
documents, including a 720-page tran- 
script of his trial, to back his innocence. 
He talked many people, among them 
Warden Tom Smith, into believing his 
story. 

MacLeod kept the letter. When Mag- 
nuson was going to the Walla Walla 
prison last January on another story, the 
city editor handed it to him. See Clar- 
ence Boggie, he ordered. Magnuson re- 
turned convinced. 

On the Trail: For six months the 
tall, lean, graying 37-year-old reporter 
pored over evidence. He and other Times 
men went on the road — 2,000 miles 
through three states —to* grill jurors, 
friends, cops, witnesses: anyone who 
might hold even a hint of a tip. 

A fifteen-year-old trail is a haplessly 
cold path to follow. Most persons impor- 
tant to Magnuson’s search had moved. At 
least nine were dead, and even Boggie’s 
parents required an eight-hour sales talk 
before consenting to an interview. Sensi- 
tive, the Spokane officials were reluctant 
to help. 

But by late August Magnuson had 
plowed up enough evidence that, if it 
did not conclusively clear Boggie, at least 
proved thin the grounds on which he was 
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imprisoned. These facts the reporter pre- 
sented to Gov. Mon Wallgren and told 
to the public in a flood .of Times stories. 

Reeantings: Three of the four Boggie 
jurors The Times could find had con- 
fessed that, after all, maybe they hadn't 
been so positive, and Magnuson pointed 
out, among other things, that the state’s 
star witness admittedly had not seen the 
slayer’s face. 

Too, all Magnuson’s sleuthing pointed 
squarely to another suspect, a hotel porter 





Magnuson followed a fifteen-year-old trail 


with a crablike gait, who before the kill- 
ing had publicly brandished a homemade 
blackjack. The victim had gasped to de- 
tectives his attacker was a porter. Wit- 
nesses described the murderer as a man 
who walked like a crab. Boggie never 
walked that way. 

Yet Governor Wallgren was wary. 
After all, even before the murder, two 


robbery convictions had blotched Boggie’s - 


record. 

Then two weeks ago Don Magnuson 
turned up the clinching clue. In the home 
of a retired Spokane detective he uncov- 
ered an old police file showing that two 
and a half years before five witnesses posi- 
tively identified Boggie as the killer, the 
same five had positively put the finger on 
another suspect. Wallgren signed a par- 
don. 

Magnuson’s Way: The case of 16587 
is the second whacking scoop Donald 
Hammer Magnuson’s methodical, plod- 
ding reporting has uncorked for The 
Times. In 1942, at the height of the war- 
time labor drought, he posed two weeks 
as a shipyard worker to ferret out an ex- 
posé of loafing in the yard. 

At the University of Washington, an in- 
structor advised him to give up his 
journalism course, that he’d never make 


a newspaperman. Magnuson graduated 
anyway, in 1931, smack into the middle 
of the depression. He was a gas-station 
attendant, brickyard worker, riveter, and 
$l-a-day wheat harvesting hand before 
he finally got a job in 1934 on the little 
Olympia Daily Olympian. 

There he covered everything from so- 
ciety to murders and got a scoop on the 
Weyerhaeuser kidnapping. He turned off 
the lights in a_ self-service elevator, 
scooted up to the floor where G-men 
were- booking the kidnappers, and 
then listened quietly through the 
ajar elevator door. He went to The 
Times in 1941. 

No sentimentalist, Magnuson can 
be as cynical, or as compassionate, 
as the next newsman. Somehow, 
though, other reporters know he 
means it when he says as he did on 
the Boggie story: “I cry inside.” 


Home Grown 


AP staffers in Washington were 
surprised but pleased. When _ it 
needed a chief for its capital bu- 
reau, the Associated Press had al- 
most always moved in an AP man 
from another city instead of picking 
him from the Washington bureau 
itself. 

This week the bureau had a new 
boss up from its ranks, 43-year-old 
William L. Beale Jr. Washington 
born, Princeton-educated, and a 
tall, shy blond man in horn-rimmed 
glasses, Beale has been news editor 
in Washington for twelve of his 
eighteen AP years. 

He is a quick, cool editor and popular 
with his news hounds, most of whom ad- 
mit he can outreport and outwrite them. 
As a reporter himself, Beale worked first 
on The Knoxville Tennessee News (now 
The News-Sentinel) and The United 
States Daily. In Washington he covered 
almost évery beat. 

As bureau chief, he succeeds Relman 
(Pat) Morin, one of five AP brass hats 
named “general executives.” Their job 
will be to get member newspapers to 
funnel more news onto the AP wires, The 
others: Marion Sheen and Frank King, 
bureau chiefs in Chicago and Dallas; 
Robert Cavagnaro, former general sports 
editor; and John Colburn, an administra- 
tor in the service’s New York headquar- 
ters, 


Stokes Switch 


Tom Stokes doesn’t mind differing with 
his bosses. A Scripps-Howard man fifteen 
years, the tall, drawling columnist has 
tangled with some of the chain’s editors 
now and then. and in particular with the 
editor of the tabloid Washington News, 
capital outlet of the organization, 

Two years ago he opened the way for 
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Newsweek builds 
for tomorrow — 





through its 
Educational Bureau 


In schools and colleges throughout 
the country, students turn eagerly to 
Newsweek to prepare for tomorrow 
by understanding the events of today. 
And to use with Newsweek in social 
science, current events and allied 
courses, Newsweek's Educational 
Bureau has prepared special, free 
study services— 

@ A MAP-OF-THE-MONTH—for vis- 
valizing global plans and demon- 
strating current trends 

@ NEWS QUIZZES—for testing stu- 
dent knowledge of national and 
worldwide events. 

@ PLATFORM—a monthly discussion 
guide of a current problem for 
special classroom use. 


jal Classroom and Educators’ rates are available. 





For full details, write Newsweek's Educational Bureau 
152 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
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all nineteen S-H papers to drop his New 
Dealish Washington column (because 
some dissenters often were wastebasket- 
ing it anyway), if they wished, so he 
might peddle it elsewhere. Only six 
dropped him. Whether they liked his lee- 
ward politics or not, the others knew that 
Stokes’s Pulitzer Prize reporting, syndi- 
cated to 104 dai- 
lies by Scripps’s 
United Features, 
was a real reader- 


getter. 
The tempo of all 
disputes speeded 


up with the No- 
vember elections 
of recent memory. 
For the column to 
appear the day ; ia 
after election, 

Stokes, at 50, a Stokes 
balding Georgian who has been a cap- 
ital correspondent since 1921, had typed 
an obit on the Truman regime. By 3:30 
a.m. Wednesday he knew that the elec- 
tion was either uncertain or an upset, 
and, since there was no time for full 
syndication of a substitute column on 
the failure of the Dewey campaign, he 
phoned both the syndicate and The 
News to kill the Truman obit, thus leav- 
ing the Stokes output blank for the day. 

Then John O'Rourke, the freckled Irish- 
man who edits The News, Washington 
showcase for Roy Howard’s feature-writ- 
ing stable, sat down and ground out a 
sizzling letter to other Scripps-Howard 
blue pencilers. A longtime Stokes foe and 
1a skeptic concerning trained seals gen- 
erally, he lashed out at columnists per se. 
Yet Stokes was the only one he hit by 
name: “Stokes simply walked off the 
field and let the ball game go to hell.” 

The columnists, O'Rourke raged, 
“these plush horses . . . these by-line 
prima donnas . . . apologized to their 
readers the following day, more or less. 
But how about the publishing concerns” 
who pay them? 

“I have one columnist—a gent who 
spends too much time staring at his own 
navel and thinking high thoughts—who 
seems to believe he owns a piece of white 
space in the paper every day.” There was 
little doubt at which columnist O’Rourke 
was storming. 

This month Thomas L. Stokes’s liberal 
column will start running in the conserva- 
tive but open-minded Washington Star. 
When his contract with The News ended, 
both Stokes and O’Rourke had been 
happy not to renew it. 


Press Pass 


A Texas undertaker’s Christmas gift to 
Ann Haynes, Houston Chronicle obituary 
editor, was a certificate entitling her or 
\her relatives to a 20 per cent discount 
|on a funeral, 








TRANSITION — 


Born: To Harry A. TruMAN, 25, 
nephew of the President, and Dororuy 
TrRuMAN, 24, of Grandview, Mo., a 
7-pound-12-ounce daughter; in Kansas 
City, Dec, 23. 


Birthday: Prime Minister JosepH Sta- 
LIN, his 69th; without public display, pre- 
sumably in the Kremlin, Dec, 21, The 
Russian press, ignoring the birthday itself 
marked the occasion only by publishing 
letters to Stalin announcing overfulfill- 
ment of five-year-plan quotas in industry 
and agriculture. 

P Connie Mack, grand old man of base- 
ball; his 86th, with a one-candle, 50- 
pound birthday cake, in Philadelphia, 
Dec, 23. Mack, owner-manager of the 
Philadelphia Athletics, said he wouldn't 


retire until his brains wore out, 


Married: Movie character actor VICTOR 
McLacLen, 62, for the third time, and 
Mrs. MARGARET PuMPHREY, 50, a long- 
time friend; in Reno, Nev., Dec. 19. 


Recovering: Secretary of State GEORGE 
C. MARSHALL, in Walter Reed Hospital 
in Washington from removal of a kidney. 
On Dec. 23 his doctors announced he was 
“continuing to convalesce very nicely,” 
although Mrs. Marshall said her husband 
was not recuperating as quickly as she 
had hoped. 

> Fave Emerson ROOSEVELT, actress 
wife of Elliott Roosevelt, from a slashed 
left wrist self-inflicted with a razor blade, 
after a “family discussion” at the couple’s 
Hyde Park cottage, Dec. 26. 


Died: Col. Grorces THENAULT, the 
French commander of the Lafayette Es- 
cadrille, volunteer American flying unit 
of the first- world-war; in St. Cloud, 
France, Dec. 19. 

> DonaLp Brian, 71, actor and singer 
who became a matinee idol with his por- 
trayal of Prince Danilo in the original 
New York production of “The Merry 
Widow”; of a heart ailment, in Great 
Neck, N. Y., Dec. 22. 

> Maj. Gen. JoHnson Hacoop, retired, 
75, Army supply chief in the first world 
war; in Naval Hospital, Charleston, S.C., 
Dec. 22. In 1936, describing Works Prog- 
ress Administration expenditures as “stage 
money, he ‘announced his resignation 
from the Army. Subsequently, as a mili- 
tary writer, he became a sharp critic of 
service methods. 

>]. Gmmour (Gioomy Git) Dobie, 
70, former Cornell and Boston College 
football coach; in Hartford, Conn., Dec. 
23. In his 33 years of coaching, his teams 
compiled a record of 180 wins, 45 losses, 
and 15 ties. 


Killed: QUENTIN ROOSEVELT, 29, grand- 
son of President Theodore Roosevelt; in 
an airplane crash near Hong Kong, Dec. 
21 (see page 21). 
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WHAT’S THE ©, |~- 


, 
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In Binghamton, N. Y., there’s aremarkable new device 
which could tell how much light is in a firefly’s flash, 
or how dark is the inside of a hat . . . down to millionths 
of a candle power! It’s the most sensitive and accurate 
instrument ever available for measuring light... the 
Ansco Color Densitometer. 

What of it? ... Well, the Densitometer may 
mean a lot to your health and safety, to the 
things you buy and use. Because the exact 
measurement of reflected light makes possible 
greater accuracy in other kinds of measurement! 

The Densitometer may tell the doctor how serious is 


a cataract in somebody's eye .. . check the temperature 


4 ? 2 : é 
and grade of a red hot sheet of metal moving hundreds of 
feet a minute through a rolling mill . . . test foods, drugs, 
and materials more quickly and accurately than the 

w methods now used . . . control ink distribution on paper 


passing through a press . . . make colors in a variety of 


materials match perfectly! 
DeEVELOPED in Ansco laboratories to check the density 


of film, and assure you of better photography and prints 
... the Densitometer is now available to other companies. 


GENERAL 


J ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





OF A FIREFLY? 


Pioneer in photography, Ansco was started in 1842 as 
a photographers’ supply store on lower Broadway, in 
New York City . 


worldof cameras, film, color film, photographic materials. 


.is the oldest manufacturer in the 





And appropriately enough, Ansco is now a major division 
of General Aniline & Film Corporation—itself the 
outgrowth of continuous scientific research. 

Largest American manufacturer of high quality 

dyestuffs, General Aniline also supplies other 
chemicals for industry ... makes Ozalid facsimile 
reproducing machines and sensitized papers . . . 1s 
the sole domestic source of carbonyl! iron powders . . . 
has recently started limited production of promising new 
accty lene derivatives ‘dev cloped in its own laboratories. 
The most important GA product, however, continues to 
be IDEAS for better products, better methods. 

With more than 9,000 workers in its plants, offices 
and laboratories . . . a payroll of $30 million plus, sales 
more than $75 million this year, assets in excess of 
$100 million ... General Aniline is an important 
American company today, will be even more 
important in the future—a good company 
to work for and with, worth watching. 
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i, in the Minneapolis Club center the social, husiness and civic activities of 
this great Minnesota city. It is noteworthy that Newsweek occupies a salient posi- 


tion in the club life of a membership which is rich in importance and intluence. 
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THE ECONOMY: 


Passing the Peak 


One of the best ways to fight inflation, 
businessmen agreed, was to increase pro- 
duction. They had urged the remedy so 
repeatedly that it sounded like a chapter 
heading from an obsolete economics text- 
book. 

But last week it finally appeared to be 
working. At the end of a disappointing 
Christmas season retail stores found them- 
selves overstocked. In a rush of clearance 
sales they cut prices 25 to 50 per cent on 
women’s fur coats, cloth coats, dresses, 
suits, and accessories and on men’s top- 
coats, overcoats, suits, and shirts. Con- 
sumers had not seen the like since pre- 
war days. I. Miller offered women’s 
$19.95 shoes for $9.90 in its first clear- 
ance sale in six years. 

The big reductions were temporary— 
to clear out heavy stocks, but there were 
other cuts too. Leading hosiery companies 
had knocked 10 per cent off the price of 
nylon stockings for spring. Two major 
soap companies cut prices 6 per cent. 
And those who had forgone the tempta- 
tion to buy a television set for Christmas 
learned that sets might be cheaper soon. 
RCA, it was reported, would shortly in- 
troduce a set with 16-inch screen for 
$500 or less, forcing downward readjust- 
ment in prices of large and small receiv- 
ers alike. 

Figures from the Department of Labor 
showed the cost of living had dropped 8 
per cent from October to November, the 
second decline in a row. The big grain 
crops were chiseling away at food prices. 
Meat had dropped nearly 10 per cent 
since August. Clothing and housefurnish- 
ings were also slightly lower. From cur- 
rent quotations it was obvious that the 
down trend had also carried into Decem- 
ber. It looked as though the peak of in- 
flation had definitely been passed. 


OIL: 


States’ Rights in the Gulf 


Twenty-five years ago neither Texas 
nor Louisiana paid much attention to the 
shallow, water-covered continental shelf 
which extends 50 to more than 100 miles 
off their shores into the Gulf of Mexico. 
But that was before seismography, radar, 
and geology disclosed that the area held 
an estimated 10,000,000,000 barrels of 
oil. 

Last week Attorney General Tom Clark 
asked the Supreme Court for permission 
to file suit to establish Federal control of 
the area. Clark wanted to by-pass the 
lower courts and reach a speedy decision. 
It was the kind of issue which, a hun- 
dred years ago, might have led to seces- 
sion and civil war. 
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For years, both Texas and Louisiana 
have claimed jurisdiction out to the 27- 
mile limit. A year and a half ago the 
Texas legislature passed an act extend- 
ing its claim out to the edge of the conti- 
nental shelf. But the Federal government 
maintains that a state’s jurisdiction ends 
at the low-water mark. To support its 
case, Clark cited the historic California 
decision of 1947 in which the Supreme 
Court ruled that the state did not own the 
submerged lands, that “paramount rights” 
belonged to the Federal government. 

However, Texas pleaded an exception. 
Unlike -California, the state had come 
into the union as a sovereign republic 
through a treaty of annexation which 
gave it the right to retain all public lands. 
At the time, Texas had offered Washing- 
ton title to its vast public domain if the 
Federal government would take over the 
Lone Star republic’s debt. Washington— 
cannily, it thought—turned down the deal. 
Now, claimed Texans, the Federal gov- 
ernment wanted to violate the treaty of 
annexation and confiscate valuable land 
that belonged to Texas. 

Months would pass before final argu- 
ments were heard and more months be- 
fore a decision was rendered, Even with 


its Lone Star claim, Texas wasn’t too 
optimistic about its prospects for suc- 
cess in the Supreme Court. Louisiana 
was less so. Instead, the two states 
looked to Congress for relief. The 79th 
Congress had awarded the tidelands to 
the states (only to have the resolution 
nullified by a Truman veto). 

Meanwhile, oil-company derrick were 
becoming an increasingly common sight 
offshore in the Gulf. And Texas and 
Louisiana were besieged by applications 
to lease submerged oil lands. 

In the first year that the underwater 
oil boom hit Texas (1946) it garnered 

7,000,000, which, by law, went to sup- 
port the state’s schools, In the last three 
years Louisiana has collected $29,624,000 
from underwater royalties and bonuses. 

And the rush was barely starting. Texas 
had leased only 2 per cent of its 17,000,- 
000 offshore acres, and the greater part 
of Louisiana’s offshore wealth was also 
untapped. 

The prize was obviously breath-tak- 
ing. The Texas Attorney General, Price 
Daniel, vowed that his state “would fight 
this case with the same spirit that caused 
our predecessors to win these lands by 
blood and valor at San Jacinto.” What 





Bennett—New Orleans Times-Picayune 


Oil under the sea: Who owns it? 
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Owner of Texas Waffle Shops 
Purchases Beverage Coolers 
—Chooses Frigidaire 


“Our new Frigidaire Coolers are tops for 
sanitation, | convenience, and economy of 
operation,” says J. C. Webb, owner of 
Webb’s Waffle Houses, Dallas, Texas. 
“Now we are able to serve beverages just 
the way our customers like them.” 

When Mr. Webb originally decided to 
install new beverage coolers, he immedi- 
ately thought of his local Frigidaire dealer. 
Because, as he says, “‘Joe Hoppe and Co. 
here in Dallas has always given us out- 
standing service.” 








For refrigeration or air 
| conditioning equipment, 
call your - Frigidaire 
) dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 


Motors, Dayton 1, O. 





Beverage Cooler 


FRIGIDAIRE — Over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products — 
most _— line in the industry | 
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when you 


“look it up in Newsweek” 


use the Newsweek 


indispensable to Educators and Librarians 
or anyone who keeps a Newsweek file! 


The Newsweek Index saves time, trou- 
ble and temper. Easy “A to Z” arrange- 
ment, by subject and name, plus cross 
references, gives you a quick check 
on past, important events. Covers both 
editorial and advertising content for 
six months. Jan. 5th, 1948 to June 28th 
1948 issue now available. Only $1.50. 


Order From Newsweek Index Dept. (X-2) 
152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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Non-Stall Pilot: The Navy demonstrates a new automatic pilot which 
can fly a plane along a radio beam and land it. The weather-vane- 
like element in the nose of the plane is sensitive to the angle of climb 


or descent; 


Texans thought of United States At- 
torney General Tom Clark, a native son, 
was unprintable. 


UNIONS: 
Comeback for Foremen 


The ghost of the Foreman’s Association 
of America was ready to stalk the na- 
tion’s industrialists. 

Few unions have frightened manage- 
ment as badly as the foremen’s group. 
Starting in 1941, it hit a wartime peak 
of 34,000 members. It drove hard bar- 
gains with such firms as Ford and Pack- 
ard. Management saw its right-hand men 
flocking to unions like disillusioned brides 
to mother. 

But in 1947 the Taft-Hartley Act re- 
lieved management of the necessity of 
bargaining with foremen. And the union 
lost a disastrous 47-day strike at Ford. 
Ford withdrew its recognition, insisting 
that foremen were actually part of man- 
agement. Union membership dwindled to 
20,000. 

But on election night, as the returns 
came in, there was celebration in the 
union’s office on the fifth floor of Barlum 
Tower on Cadillac Square, Detroit. This 
week the union was moving upstairs to 
new and larger offices. Carl Brown, lanky, 
hard-faced FAA president, claimed to 
have assurances from Washington that 
President Truman would ask legislation 
to bring the FAA back to life. 

Brown said that since the election the 
FAA had received an average of two 


it controls power to the engines to prevent stalling .. . 


inquiries a day from leaders of former 
FAA chapters and from groups of fore- 
men in previously unorganized plants. 
The union was planning the biggest or- 
ganization drive in its history. 

Steps Upward: But management 
was now better prepared to fight back. 
The foreman, once heckled by workers 
and snubbed by top brass, was getting 
increasingly cordial treatment from man- 
agement’s side of the table. The Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, one of the 
oldest and largest supervisors’ training 
groups in the United States, reported last 
week that industry would spend $15,- 
000,000 in 1948, almost double last year’s 
outlay, to educate its foremen. The rea- 
sons, according to the NFI, were that 
industry (1) is short of executives and 
scouring foremen’s ranks for top-flight 
personnel and (2) needs the foremen’s 
help in making maximum use of its high- 
cost labor force. The institute, which 
trains 50,000 supervisors annually (most- 
ly in labor relations), reported that its 
latest survey showed these trends: 
> Time clocks and identification badges 
are being eliminated for foremen, who 
complained against being put under the 
same restrictions as the men they boss. 

P Instead of getting an hourly wage, 
foremen are being paid like executives. 
Under new setups there is no docking-of 
pay for reasonable absences, tardiness, 
and the like. 

> Many companies have rearranged floor 
space to make desk room for foremen; a 
few have given them private offices. 

> About 60 per cent of the companies sur- 
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International Photos 


...Comdr. E. F. Saxman points 
to the control panel of the 
140-pound “pilot,” which is 
about the size of a table radio. 


veyed by the NFI have either set up or 
are planning separate eating spots for 
foremen; some have opened executives’ 
lunchrooms. Foremen are getting lockers 
alongside top personnel or at least par- 
titioned from those of the rank and file. 

> Fifty-four per cent of the companies 
have agreed in writing that foremen 
would be promoted into upper manage- 
ment whenever possible. 

> Supervisors are getting the New Look. 
Ford has designed special coveralls based 
on foremen’s suggestions. Other outfits 
require them to wear ties; one company 
even insists on white shirts. 


ENTERPRISE: 


Miracle in a Paint Bucket 


Ten years ago Joseph O. Lambert Jr., 
Dallas landscape architect, bought an old 
house in suburban Oak Lawn and settled 
down to the pleasant task of remodeling 
it. He simplified its lines by removing 
the “gingerbread” and the porch; then 
he mixed a mellow green paint—grayed 
down and brownish in cast. 

The paint seemed to make the house 
blend with its surroundings: It was flat, 
glareless, and cool-looking even under the 
Texas summer sun. It gave an impression 
of ripe age, the kind of green you'd ex- 
pect to find in old New Orleans. 

Facade Lifting: Lambert liked the 
result so well he tried it on his office, an 
old house in a run-down section on Cedar 
Springs Road on the fringe of the Dallas 
downtown business and industrial dis- 
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trict. It was a neighborhood of old 
houses sandwiched between retail stores, 
automobile dealers, filling stations, and 
secondhand furniture shops. 

Dallas millionaires, driving by on their 
way to swank Highland Park, were 
startled. “Spook green,” said a young 
matron. But Dallas soon fell in love with 
it. People came to Lambert’s office to 
ask the secret of the color; others wrote 
him from out of town and out of the 
state, 

Lambert bought a few other properties 
on Cedar Springs Road and began strip- 
ping off their faded Gay Nineties scrolls 
and gables, throwing on some brickwork 
and his green paint. Now and then he 
added bay windows. The result was quiet 
and quaint. 

Other property owners took interest. 
House after house on both sides of the 
street began to get a face lifting. Flat 
grays joined the Lambert green. Doors 
were painted bright red and _ yellow. 
Polished door knockers and hurricane 
lamps appeared. Intricate ironwork re- 
vived other houses. Dallas was fascinated. 
People who drove through the district 
would wonder: “What can be done with 
that old wreck?” In a few months they 
saw. 

Gradually the character of the district 
changed. Iron craftsmen, silversmiths, in- 
terior decorators, antique dealers, and 
photographers wanted to move there. 
One lot that had been vacant for years 
was occupied overnight. Three old houses 
were moved in and given the Lambert 
green treatment. 

What It Profits: Last week the chain 
reaction which started in Lambert’s paint 
bucket was still spreading. In ten years 
Lambert had seen real-estate values on 
twelve blocks of the Cedar Springs area 
jump $6,000,000. Six properties which 
he bought for $236,000, and spent $434,- 
000 improving, had been sold or had a 
value totaling $1,090,000. One group of 
store buildings which had an annual 
rental of only $3,000 a year when Lam- 
bert bought them were now rented to ex- 
clusive shops at $32,000 a year. And the 
influence of his ideas on remodeling old 
houses could be seen all over the city. 

The Jones-Blair Paint & Varnish Co., 
which had been making Lambert green 
paint, light and dark, for two years, re- 
ported the color was its biggest seller in 
Dallas. Orders had come in for it from all 
parts of the country, and even from 
Canada and Europe. 

Even Neiman-Marcus, the city’s style- 
setting department store, had picked up 
the fad, It was featuring Lambert green, 
“Dallas’s most famous color,” in spring 
clothes and accessories. But though they 
used his name, the textile dye masters 
had been unable to duplicate Lambert’s 
color magic. Most Dallasites thought the 
new fashions hadn’t quite caught the 
exact shade. 
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The Tree King 


This week 45-year-old Roy Halvorson 
of Duluth, Minn.—self-styled “Christmas 
Tree King of the World”—planned to fly 
down to Florida for a couple of weeks’ 
vacation. In a few weeks he would be 
back home and his 150 Minnesota woods- 
men would begin cutting trees for next 





Halvorson makes Christmas trees a year-round business 


year. To Halvorson, who cut and sold 
1,400,000 trees* this year, it had become 
a year-round business. 

Halvorson’s trees are strictly table- 
sized, standing from 36 to 40 inches. He 
drifted into the business some twenty 
years ago by felling and selling a few 
small trees to help pay his way through 
the Superior (Wis.) State Teachers Col- 
lege. By last week he owned 12,000 acres 
and leased another 50,000 of densely 
grown spruce land near Big Falls, Minn. 

Coeler Added: Halvorson, son of a 
Duluth mail carrier, decided early in the 
game that the sickly color of Minnesota 
spruce limited his market. So employes at 
the $500,000 Halvorson plant in Duluth 
now dip about two thirds 9f the trees into 
a chemical bath that makes them a green- 
er green. About 25 per cent are given a 
silver sheen and the rest are processed 
pure white for the florist trade. The trees 





*As compared with the 65,000-tree crop of 
Elliott Roosevelt. 


are packed in cardboard cartons, a dozen 
to a carton and stored in a four-story 
refrigerated warehouse in order to keep 
them fresh until the shipping period be- 
gins about Nov. 15. 

The Halvorson trees are sold mainly in 
variety stores and food chains. Halvorson 
says they now decorate homes in all big 
cities in the United States plus the Phil- 


Knopf-Pix 


ippines, Hawaii, China, Panama, and 
South America. 

Halvorson Trees is a tightly held family 
enterprise with Roy handling sales, and 
his wife Edythe, the traffic. Their 21-year- 
old daughter June manages administrative 
details, and their 15-year-old son Thomas 
intends to enter the business after college. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Cost of High Living: Beltmaker Ray 
Hickok, president of the Hickok Manu- 
facturing Co. of Rochester, N. Y., said 
that belt sizes now average 34 inches 
against 31 in the depressed 1930s. Wash- 
ington and Chicago men run to large 
sizes; thin-waisted men abound in New 
Orleans, Texas, and Southern California. 

Organizing Drive: The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, CIO, set aside $1,000,- 
000 to organize department-store workers 
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in New York and other major cities. CIO 
President Philip Murray gave the ACW 
the organizing job after the Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Union 
had failed to get results (NEWsWwEEK, 
Dec. 27). 

Laundries: Westinghouse said it had 
made arrangements to set up self-service 
laundries in Belgium and Luxembourg. 
They will be known as Lave-o-matics and 
Wasso-o-matics, 

Farm Land: The Agriculture Depart- 
ment reported that farm-land values are 
rising despite lower farm incomes. In No- 
vember they w ere 8 per cent higher than 
a year ago. Farm-land prices are above 
the 1920 peak in 36 states. 

Flying Fruit: Preliminary tests by 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and the Agri- 
culture Department showed that pressur- 
ized planes are not necessary to fly fruits 
and vegetables at high altitudes. But 
quick pressure changes must be avoided. 
Altitude-chamber tests showed that a 
few tomatoes and persimmons would 
burst during rapid climbs to 50,000 feet. 

Quiet Plane: Manufacturers of the 
British Vickers Viscount airliner claimed 
to have eliminated 99 per cent of the 
usual noise and vibration in the new four- 
engine, turbo-prop plane. One observer 
said a pencil would stand on end on a 
table during level flight. 

Stock Split: Du Pont directors voted to 
split the company’s stock (now selling 
around $180 a share) four for one. The 
split would make du Pont the leading 
company in number of shares, with about 
44,500,000 to General Motors’ 43,900,- 
000. The announcement pushed the mar- 
ket price up about $8 a share. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Icy Streets: Highway Safety Ap- 
pliances of St. Paul, Minn., is marketing 
a device that pours grit in front of the 
rear wheels of automobiles. The grit con- 
tainer fits permanently in the luggage 
compartment and discharges through 
tubes hidden under the fenders. It is con- 
trolled by a switch on the steering post. 

Even Suntan: The Waco Aircraft Co. 
of Troy, Ohio, has developed a sun lamp 
that moves automatically over a 6-foot 
distance to provide uniform head-to-toe 
exposure. Then the lamp shuts off auto- 
matically to avoid overexposure. 

Glue Injector: The Duplicon Co. of 
Hopkinton, Mass., is making a small 
metal syringe to squirt glue into loose 
furniture joints. The syringe is fitted with 
a small drill to make a hole for the glue. 

New Light: The General Electric Co. 
has developed a frosted incandescent 
bulb which gives an even glow over its 
entire surface. (Present frosted lights 
glow more brightly at the bulbous end.) 
It will reduce glare from naked lamps. 
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We Impose Collectivism 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE White Paper on the British 

Government’s four-year recovery 
program is significant not only for 
what it tells about that government’s 
policies but for what it tells about our 
own. The Marshall plan was put for- 
ward as a plan to combat Commu- 
nism by helping the world to return 
to free enterprise. By al- 
most imperceptible stages 
this objective has been re- 
versed, We now insist that 
no country can get financial 
aid from us unless it rejects 
free enterprise in favor of 
government planning and 
collectivist controls. 

This startling transforma- 
tion has come about not by 
anybody’s conscious plot. It 
has come about because the basic as- 
sumptions of those in charge of the 
ECA are unconsciously collectivist. 

The British White Paper makes this 
clear. The “general framework” of its 
four-year plan, it points out, “was one 
prescribed by OEEC [Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation] for 
all its members.” Last August “each 
member country was invited [by the 
OEEC] to prepare a statement show- 
ing how it proposed to reach the ob- 
jective” of restoring “a satisfactory 
level of economic activity.” In asking 
for this the OEEC was in effect ask- 
ing for a government plan. In asking 
for a government plan it was in effect 
asking for the suppression of free 
markets and free enterprise. 


OR government planning means 
P central control, Where you have 
central control you cannot at the same 
time have private or individual con- 
trol. One excludes the other. If the 
government is going to say exactly 
how much steel, coal, oil, electricity, 
chemicals, and textiles are going to be 
produced in the next four years, then 
individual firms cannot make their 
own decisions on how much they are 
going to produce of these things. If 
the government is going to plan just 
how great imports and exports and 
the trade deficit are going to be four 
years from now (a palpable absurdity 
anyway), then these things are not 
going to be left to the play of market 
forces. 

Suppose, in reply to our demand 





for its “program” for economic recov- 
ery in the next four years, one Euro- 
pean government had had the courage 
and intelligence to reply simply: “Our 
program is to restore a free economy,” 
period. In all likelihood the ECA 
would have told that country that this 
was no program at all—that it was (in 
the fashionable patter of 
the moment) merely a pro- 
posal “to sit idly by and do 
nothing.” 

Yet what is America’s 
four-year production plan? 
Unless something is just 
about to be sprung on us, 
“America,” unlike “Eng- 
land” and “France,” has no 
plan at all. True, General 
Motors, United States Steel, 
the firms making television sets, the 
wheat grower in Kansas, the drug- 
store owner on Main Street have their 
own individual plans. So do most con- 
sumers—the family planning to build 
a home, to buy a car or a washing 
machine, But an over-all government 
plan displaces such individual plans. 
In Britain the industrialists are told 
who is going to be allowed how much 
to expand what. The consumers are 
told how much of what they will be 
allowed to buy. The workers are told 
where and at what they can work. 

These four-year plans are obviously 
inspired by Russia’s five-year plans, 
paying Communism the sincerest 
flattery of imitation. And they are now 
being imposed by us on the Marshall- 
plan nations under the pretense that 
we are not “interfering” in their econ- 
omies at all. But when our officials are 
asked to insist on the conditions that 
would really bring recovery, such as 
the restoration of free exchanges and 
free markets, they reply that this 
would constitute “interference.” They 
dare not recommend a free economy 
for Europe, but they insist on con- 
tinued collectivist planning. 


s a result, the official summary of 
the British White Paper contains 
not a single word about the real cause 
of the British and the general Euro- 
pean trade deficit. That cause is ex- 
change contro]. Europe will continue 
to be “short” of dollars just as long as 
Europeans are not permitted to pay 
the real market price for dollars, 
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- RELIGION 


Taming the Head-Hunters 


Five head-hunting chiefs of New 
Guinea tribes squatted on a beach at the 
eastern tip of the island. The white man 
had told them that they must listen in 
silence for the voice of the Good Spirit. 
After five minutes Maiau, a tall, kinky- 
haired Papuan of 35 with cruel eyes and 
a battle-scarred left hand, said: “The 
Good Spirit said to me—thjs man you 
have been trying to kill—-go to him— 
shake hands—make peace.” 

Maiau’s enemy was Bobokom, a war- 
rior of another tribe with which he had a 
blood feud. Maiau had been waiting in 
Bobokom’s garden for a day and two 
nights to kill him. Shortly after the beach 
meeting, Maiau walked to the hostile vil- 
lage to find his enemy. He shook hands 
and sat down in friendship before the hut 
marked for murder. After hearing of the 
Good Spirit, Bobokom sat and listened 
too, and together they went to Du’ubo, 
chief and sorcerer of yet another tribe. 
Du’ubo, a lifelong medicine man, had to 
listen for thé Good Spirit quite a while. 
Then he burned his magic paraphernalia. 

Man With a Mission: Maiau and his 
fellow chiefs and friends are only a few 
of the 3,000 to 4,000 head- 
hunters who have given 
up killing because of a 
white man’s message, Ce- 
cil Abel, 46-year-old Pap- 
uan-born missionary whose 
Congregationalist father 
came to the South Pacific 
58 years ago from the 
London Missionary So- 
ciety, has been taming 
head-hunters since 1935. 

Abel, who was educated 
at Cambridge, says he is 
“just a Christian,” but that 
his closest relationship is 
with the Oxford Group, or 
Moral Re-Armament. Last 
week Abel was in Mason 
City, lowa, his headquar- 
ters for recruiting experts 





to teach the form.r head-hunters how to 
grow rice and corn. 

Abel has also been successful in clear- 
ing out polygamy among the Papuans. 
He has never actually preached against it, 
but the idea of condemnation has spread 
from person to person. The final proof was 
when a native told Abel that he was giv- 
ing up one of his two wives—not the old 
one but the young, pretty one. 


Art for the Church 


“It is a truism that past ages produced 
great art for the [Roman Catholic] Church. 
We have often heard, ad nauseam, the 
plaint that the church today does not 
seem to inspire great art or encourage 
artists.” 

The Liturgical Arts Society is not con- 
tent with making that statement. Ever 
since its founding in 1928, the society has 
tried to promote a revitalization of Chris- 
tianity through the arts, Among its proj- 
ects, the society points out, “was one 
which concerned the necessity of finding 
a way out of the dilemma which faced 
those members of the clergy who wished 
to purchase decent statues for their 
churches but, because suitable replicas 
did not exist, were always thrown back 
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Catholic saints from Barclay Street and modern counterparts . . . 


into the arms of the church-goods houses 
—better known as the Barclay Street 
boys.”* 

Under its president, L. Bancel LaFarge, 
architect, the nonprofit society undertook 
in 1947 to commission sculptors to pro- 
duce statues which might solve the prob- 
lem. Funds totaling $19,000 were anony- 
mously presented by a member of the 
group. As chairman of the project, the 
society of 400 members chose the Jesuit 
Rev. John LaFarge, uncle of the presi- 
dent and until recently editor of America, 
the Catholic weekly. Other members of 
the selection committee were the late 
Mrs. Juliana Force, director of the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art in.New 
York, Philip R. Adams, head of the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum, and Daniel Catton 
Rich, director of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

Between them the members chose such 
sculptors as Ivan Mestrovic, Helene Sar- 
deau, wife of the artist George Biddle, 
Oronzio Maldarelli, and Suzanne Nico- 
las. Fifteen were commissioned at $500 
each for models, and the final ten received 
an additional $1,150 for full-sized works. 
The selected statues include Mestrovic’s 
simple but powerful crucifix, Charles Um- 
lauf's disproportionate St. Francis of 
Assisi, Janet De Coux’s St. 
Benedict, K. George Kra- 
tina’s St. Joseph, and Hen- 
ry Kreis’s St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary. 

All the final selections 
will be shown at the De- 
motte Gallery in New York 
for one month beginning 
Jan. 10. There, with the 
blessing of Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, the clergy 
and the faithful can come 
and arrange with the 
sculptors for the original, 
copies, or, if the demand is 
great enough, mass pro- 
duction. 





*Barclay Street in New York is 
a huge center for religious articles. 





.Kreis’s Elizabeth of Hungary, Kratina’s Joseph, Mestrovic’s crucifix, Umlauf’s Francis, and De Coux’s Benedict 
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You're looking at the Industrial Advisory 
Committee for the United States Treas- 
ury Department. For the good of the na- 
tion’s business generally—and of their 
own companies specifically—these men 
have been applying their talents and 
prestige all year to promoting sales of 
U. S. Savings Bonds via the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. 

They have sponsored the Plan in their 
own plants. They have made speeches, 
written letters, and boosted participation 
in the Plan among other companies in 
their fields. During the past 12 months, 
these industrial leaders have helped 
bring about the greatest surge in Payroll 
Savings participation. Now over 20,000 
large companies have introduced this 
plan, and more than 7,500,000 em- 
ployees are signed up fcr security. They 
are saving over $150,000,000 per month! 

With their keen business vision and 
experience, these men fully appreciate 


how sales of Savings Bonds benefit every- 
one: the individuals who buy. them, the 
companies that operate the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan, and the nation over-all. 





Is your company getting its full share 
of the Plan’s benefits? To find out, call 
your State Director, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment’s Savings Bonds Division. 





1 JAMES B. BLACK, Pres., Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
2 ALBERT BRADLEY, Ex. V. P., General Motors Corp. 


3 EARL BUNTING, Managing Director, National 
Assn. of Mfgrs. 


4 PAUL F. CLARK, Chrm., Board of Dir., John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
5 a ~~ R. CLARKE, Pres., City Nat‘l. Bank & Trust 
°. 
6 MARTIN W. CLEMENT, Pres., Pennsylvania Rail- 
road 
7 FREDERICK C. CRAWFORD, Pres., Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 
8 JOSEPH WOOD EVANS, Pres., Evans & Company 
9 EUGENE FLACK, Past Pres., Natl. Fed. of Sales 
Executives 
10 ROBERT FLEMING, Pres., Riggs National Bank 
11 CLARENCE FRANCIS, Chrm. of Board, General 
Foods Corp. 
12 ALEXANDER FRASER, Pres., Shell Union Corp. 
13 WALTER D. FULLER, Pres., Curtis Publishing Co. 
27 WALTER WHITE, Asst. 


14 EUGENE G. GRACE, Chairman, Bethlehem Steel 


15 H. FREDERICK HAGEMANN, Jr., Chrm., ABA 
Treas. Savings Bonds Comm. 


16 ar aad B. HIGGINS, Pres., Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
°. 


17 JOHN HOLMES, Pres., Swift & Company 
18 CHARLES HOOK, Chairman, Armco Steel Corp. 


19 GALE JOHNSTON, Pres., Mercantile Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co. 


20 WILLIAM R. KUHNS, Secy., ABA Savings Bonds 


Committee 


21 THOMAS B. McCABE, Chrm. of Board, Federal 
Reserve System 


22 ERNEST MAHLER, Exec. V.P.,Kimberly Clark Corp, 
23 JOHN J. O'CONNOR, Finance Dept., U. S. Cham- 


er of Commerce 


24 — D. REED, Chrm. of Board, General Electric 
°. 


25 HERBERT E. SMITH, President, U. S. Rubber Co, 
26 J. P. STEVENS, Pres., J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc, 
to the Chrm. of Business 


Advisory Council for Department + ae 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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Wild Beasts at Play 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE year having come to an end, at 

just about the time the experts pre- 
dicted it would (Dec. 31 was the fig- 
ure named by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the private sources polled by 
this department; three others said Dec. 
27 and two said Jan. 4, which is close 
enough to command respect), I will 
now survey the heavyweight 
boxing situation. 

I could do this by spelling 
out the words “Joe Louis” 
and then take the rest of 
the day off to teach my seal 
to play “If You Don’t Like 
Your Uncle Sammy” on the 
cornet, but there is such a 
thing as a sense of duty. In 
the past month there toon 
place a spectacular outburst 
of heavyweight activity, designed to 
separate the men from the boys, to 
eliminate anyone who needed further 
eliminating, and to make plain the 
identity of the next challenger for the 
championship. 

Your agent strained his sense of 
duty to the breaking point by repair- 
ing to a place by a lake, where Joseph 
Baksi, the carefully controlled assassin 
of Kulpmont, Pa., was girding his loins 
for a match with a certain Ezzard 
Charles of Cincinnati. The world’s 
champion had announced that he 
would meet the winner of this primal 
clash if the winner “won good,” and 
Mr. Baksi vowed to me, with the un- 
bridled apathy for which he is noted, 
that he expected to win good. I got 
the impression that nothing could in- 
terfere with his resolve except, pos- 
sibly, a change of mind, 


HE Baksi camp was humming that 

day with the news that Lee Savold, 
the schizoid scourge of the Western 
plains, had fouled out to Bruce Wood- 
cock, the mutilated lion of Yorkshire, 
in the fourth round of a bout in Lon- 
don the night before. Since the Savold- 
Woodcock contest was the first great 
action of this month of heavyweight 
crisis, we had better give it a quick 
look in passing, 

The bout upheld an old tradition 
to the effect that, whenever confusion 
exists, a fight in London will increase 
it. Savold and Woodcock were on the 
build for a Louis match. A good win- 
ner there would have earned the 
chance at the title, Things were pro- 





ceeding clearly, with the stylish if 
fickle Savold far ahead, when the lion 
of Yorkshire plunged to the mat with 
his hands clasped in the classic native 
position, 3 inches below the waistline. 
Savold’s manager, Dr. Bill Daly, ut- 
tered a hoarse scream for publication. 

“It’s a lie!” he shrieked. “We didn’t 
foul Woodchuck, We never 
even touched him!” 

However, the mangled 
toast of the West Riding re- 
mained prone, with a firm 
hold on his pelvis, and the 
referee, who had warned 
Savold once before for low 
punching, stopped the fight. 
The ringsiders promptly 
agreed that while the win- 

ner might deserve a short 
hitch in the Tower, he did not de- 
serve anything so drastic as a Louis 
match. Since the same conclusion had 
been reached many times before about 
Savold, the battle left things in a state 
of downright inconclusiveness. 

I was surprised to find, at the Baksi 
bear garden next day, that Mr. Baksi 
was capable of violent emotion. 

“Mention Savold to Basky,” said his 
trainer, calling Joe by his standard 
trade name, “and watch him burn.” 

With a strong effort, I brought my- 
self to mention the name of Savold. 
Sure enough, three or four short hairs 
on the back of Baksi’s neck, which the 
lawn mower had missed, rose up and 
stood on end, 

“Savold!” he hissed. “I'd fight that 
fellow any day for nothing. My, how 
I hate him! You may quote me.” 

It turned out, however, that Joseph 
bore no ill will whatever toward Mr. 
Charles, whom he permitted to punch 
him blind soon afterward in the elev- 
enth round of their fight at Madison 
Square Garden, so that if he fights 
Savold now, it will probably have to 
be for nothing. Savold, at those prices, 
will doubtless prefer to fight Charles. 
The latter is meek about his chance 
to meet Louis, to the extent of saying 
that if the champion wants to live in 
New York, he will be happy to spend 
the rest of his life in California, 


YSELF, I would like to see the 
two leftovers matched again, In 
United States boxing circles the fight 
would be called the Basky-Woodchuck 
fight, and that has a nice sound, 
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BOWLING: 


Sonny Schwoegler 


Last year Tony Schwoegler, bald and 
husky at 63, was the third best bowler in 
the Classic League of Madison, Wis.— 
and the two men ahead of him merely 
added to his forthright glow, Both were 
his sons: soft-spoken Connie, 31, and 
Mel, 39, who also were his partners in 
an eighteen-alley layout which is valued 
at $200,000. 

The front of their place bears a bright- 
ly neoned boast: “Home of World’s 
Champion Bowler 1943.” The claim is 
based on Connie Schwoegler’s victory in 
the national match-game championship at 
Chicago late in 1942—a victory that sur- 
prised nobody more than Connie himself. 
Early in that tournament he had packed 
his bags and checked out of his hotel be- 
fore going to the alleys; by then he was 
convinced that he wouldn’t even qualify 
for the finals. He not only qualified but 
wound up as the champion, at the com- 
paratively raw age of 26. 

Subsequently it looked as if he had 
come up too fast for his own good, He 
lived carelessly, let his weight balloon 
from 212 to 278 pounds, and learned 
that excess baggage can seriously damage 
a bowler’s footwork as well as his staying 
power, Last season Schwoegler seemed 
through as a major-tournament figure. 
He not only failed to qualify for the na- 
tional match-game finals; his finishing 
positions in the American Bowling Con- 
gress tournament at Detroit were humil- 
iating: 6,427th in the singles and 1,898th 
in the all-events scores. 

Apparently Connie felt as badly about 
it as did his most constant fan and coach, 
Papa Tony Schwoegler, an ABC doubles 
champion in 1909 and a participant in 
40 ABC renewals. Among other things, 
Connie put away his whisky glass and 
went on a diet. 

Comeback: Two weeks ago the father 
and his two sons returned to Chicago for 
the eighth annual national match-game 
championship, It is bowling’s most thor- 
oughgoing individual test—nine days and 
100 games of rolling against stars who 
this time numbered 168 from 92 cities 
and -25 states—but the Schwoeglers no 
longer had to wonder whether their man 
was in shape for it. Since his humiliation 
at Detroit, curly-haired Connie had put 
himself in shape by working 68 pounds 
off his 6-foot-3 frame. 

In the 36-game preliminary rounds, 
the giant with the small hands rolled a 
300, the tenth one of his career but only 
the second one recorded in this event. In 
the 64-game round robin that followed, 
Schwoegler stood second among the six- 
teen finalists when they reached the cli- 
mactic test of nerve and stamina—the 
concluding position round Dec. 19, 
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which pitted Schwoegler against the 
leader, 35-year-old Steve Nagy of Cleve- 
land. 

Despite a blister on the thumb of his 
bowling hand, Connie won four straight 
from Nagy and finished with.an average 
of 213.76 for 64 high-pressure games. 
His tournament total of 312.31 points— 
based on: victories and pinfalls and 
only five ahead of the remarkable runner- 
up Andy Varipapa, 55 years old but try- 
ing for his third straight title—finally gave 
Papa Schwoegler a chance to change the 
date on their neon sign back home. 

The victory gave Connie a $2,000 first 
prize and an expected $15,000 in ex- 
hibition and endorsement fees during the 
next twelve months, plus royalties from 
his patent on a three-finger ball that he 
used in this tournament. Typically, he 
left the talking to his father and went 
looking for Ned Day, whose bowling 
form he worshipfully studied for years. 
“Now,” Papa Schwoegler chortled, “Day 
studies him.” 


DOGS: 


Big Show Man 


Around the country last week, dog fan- 
ciers acted as if they were going to a fire. 
Dozens of exhibitors rushed telegrams to 
the Westminster Kennel Club in New 
York City, stating that their entries were 
on the way. A man in San Francisco tele- 
phoned to find out if his had been re- 
ceived yet. Many an entry envelope was 
plastered with air-mail, special-delivery, 
and registered stamps. 

Although the 73rd Westminster show 
won't be held until Feb. 14-15, nobody 
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First “open-circuit system” of railroad signaling was installed at Kinzua, Penn., in 
1870. NATIONAL produced its first transportation casting two years earlier, in 1868. 


CWALRID ICANT of your SAVES ITY 


Operated automatically by the 
train itself, the lights and sema- 
phores which control train 
movements are among the most 
important elements of safe and 
swift railroad transportation. 
These electrically-operated 
circuits were invented by Dr. 
William Robinson in 1870 and 
1872. Since then, signal men 


have elaborated and improved 


these control devices, until to- 
day the locomotive engineer is 
kept continuously informed of 
conditions on the’ track ahead, 
and acts accordingly. 

Such constant research and 
heavy financial investments by 
railroads and suppliers will 
always be essential to safe, 
fast and economical railroad 


transportation. 





NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 








Since 1868, NATIONAL has been constantly 
active in the development and manufacture 
of railroad car and locomotive equipment 
that has increased the safety and speed of 
railroad 


transportation. Our engineering 


ability and modern plant facilities are 
available to any industry for the quantity = 
production of high-quality malleable and 


steel castings. 
Established 1468 
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wanted to be shut out by the 2,500-dog 
maximum deadline that local fire-depatt- 
ment regulations have imposed. In each 
of the last two years, between 600 and 
750 entries arrived too late. 

But no matter who got in, 66-year-old 
George Foley was pretty sure it would 
mean trouble for him. Professional super- 
intendent of the Westminster classic—and 
124 other shows in this year’s record total 
of 520—Foley has a thin-faced, big-eared 
look of haggard meekness that is at least 
partly occupational: “All dog owners 
think their animals are the finest in the 
world, and if they don’t win they always 
come and raise hell with me.” 

It was a squawk of his own that got 
him into this spot. Forty-eight years ago, 
when he had one of the world’s largest 
Boston-terrier kennels, Foley complained 
about the way shows were being run. 
Challenged to prove his point, he man- 
aged a show at West Chester, Pa. 

Last week in Philadelphia his Foley 
Dog Show Organization, Inc., was hum- 
ming in a four-story building that resem- 
bled home base for a circus. One floor 
was grinding out its monthly 10 tons of 
show catalogues. Another was the work- 
shop for a 75-man force that manufac- 
tures and repairs show equipment. 

Regularly, Foley’s fleet of gaily painted 
trailer trucks rumbles out of the city. 
Each trailer contains enough tents, 
benches, programs, ribbons, and sawdust 
for a 900-dog show. “I’ve got more can- 
vas,” Foley quietly bragged, “than Ring- 
ling.” 

Super Superintendent: For fees 
ranging from $2,000 to $25,000, Foley 
stands ready to handle every show detail 
from hiring a hall to getting the puppy 
droppings cleared away, the taxes paid, 
the advertising placed, and the American 
Kennel Club rules enforced. 

During shows, Superintendent Foley 
usually has to reckon with actors. “Ex- 
hibitors come to him with tears in their 
eyes,” one eyewitness testified last week, 
“and tell him they must get home to a 
dying wife or mother. Actually they’re 
just trying to get around a rule that re- 
quires all exhibitors to stay on the prem- 
ises until all judgings have been finished. 
Foley calmly calls them liars.” 

Spectators who stand on the exhibiting 
benches, so that they may see better, are 
pretty irritating to Foley (“Would you 
stand on your daughter’s bed?”) and also 
expensive; the benches deteriorate faster 
than any other part of his equipment. 

Occasionally Foley even gets trouble 
from winners. One woman exhibitor, see- 
ing her Irish setter chosen best in show, 
became hysterical and had to be con- 
voyed to a first-aid station. 

After putting on more than 3,000 
shows, Foley thinks the dogs are a lot 
like the people: “Some are smart and 
some are dumb.” Whatever they are, 
Foley doesn’t own one. 
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Bob Golby 
Willard and Jeans feud in “Lucia” 


Indifferent Lucia 


Undoubtedly John van Druten had a 
pleasant time charting the polite and 
precious skulduggeries of E. F. Benson’s 
“Lucia” novels and it is apparent that the 
players involved in “Make Way for Lucia” 
are having a gay time pretending they 
are the haut-monde of a pleasant town 
in South England circa 1912. Even so, 
this satiric drawing-room comedy, de- 
liberately dated in its humor, is genuine- 
ly enlivening only by fits and starts. 

In view of van Druten’s reputation for 
expert craftsmanship the chances are 
that his indifferent success with “Lucia” 
stems from the limitations of his ma- 
terial, which is nothing more or less 
dramatically substantial than a_ battle 
social between two middle-aged ladies 
for supremacy in the town of Tilling. 

Defending her title is Miss Mapp 
(Catherine Willard), a heavy-handed and 
militant doyenne who has usurped first 
lien on Tilling’s eligible bachelor, Major 
Flint (Philip Tonge). The challenger, of 
course, is Mrs. Emmeline (Lucia) Lucas 
(Isabel Jeans), who comes to Tilling with 
a maid (Cherry Hardy) and a compara- 
tively male admirer, George Pillson (Cyril 
Ritchard), in tow. 

When Lucia moves in on Miss Mapp 
sparks fly, reputations totter, and the de- 
lighted townsfolk refuse to remain inno- 
cent bystanders. For a time it appears 
that Lucia’s innocent artistic and lingual 
pretensions are about to be exposed. But 
in the end Lucia is the victor—and peace 
reigns uneasily in a town that will never 
be quite easy again as long as Lucia re- 
mains in residence. 

That much of this charmingly costumed 
folderol is engaging is due in part to 
van Druten’s double chore as writer-di- 
rector and in even greater measure to the 


THEATER 





spirited playing of a knowing company. 
In particular, Miss Jeans plays Lucia 
with a wit and charm that keep the lovely 
lady interesting even when her social 
maneuvering grows tedious. (MAKE Way 
For Lucia. The Theater Guild. Theresa 
Helburn and Lawrence Langner, pro- 
ducers. John van Druten, director. Lu- 
cinda Ballard, sets and costumes.) 


Mild Little Jenny 


The major factor in a minor comedy 
called “Jenny Kissed Me” is the admirable 
and immensely appealing performance of 
Leo G. Carroll as one Father Moynihan, 
a Catholic priest who learns about cur- 
rent events in his parish when he under- 
takes to make over his frumpy ward Jenny 
from the fashion columns of a woman’s 
magazine. It is the good father’s not alto- 
gether unselfish idea that once Jenny is 
presentable she will promptly marry a 
young man he has selected, thus solving 
the room shortage in St. Matthew’s Rec- 
tory. 

In improving considerably on Father 
Moynihan’s plans, the playwright Jean 
Kerr has relied heavily on parochial 
humor and standard devices, but the net 
result is inoffensive at worst and gen- 
erally amiable. 

Pamela Rivers is appealing as the 
housekeeper’s niece who accepts the 
priest’s dicta on make-up and hair-dos 
but makes up her own mind when it 
comes to choosing a husband. Alan Baxter 
is helpful as the schoolteacher Jenny 
loves, and a newcomer, Brennan Moore, 
is especially good as the “hep” character 
who runs second best as Father Moyni- 
han’s misguided selection. (JENNY KissED 
Me. James Russo, Michael Ellis, Alexan- 
der H. Cohen, and Clarence M. Shapiro, 
producers. James Russo, director. Ralph 
Alswang, sets.) 





Graphic House 
Frances Bavier and Carroll in“Jenny” 
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Swiss Maestro 


When Ernest Ansermet began rehears- 
ing the NBC Symphony last January for 
his first appearance with that orchestra, 
one of the Swiss conductor's most atten- 
tive observers was Arturo Toscanini. The 
maestro was supposed to be taking his 
midwinter rest, but Ansermet, known 
throughout his career as a protagonist of 
new music, had scheduled the American 
premiére of “Symphony Concer- 
tante,” a work by the céintemporary 
Swiss composer Frank Martin. Tos- 
canini arrived for the first rehearsal 
with score in hand. Came time for 
the second rehearsal, and the score 
was absent, already memorized. 

Toscanini, like all the critics, 
heartily approved of Ansermet’s 
finished readings. The Swiss con- 
ductor’s four-week visit was so suc- 
cessful that NBC reengaged him for 
this season before he had even left 
the country. And Toscanini, despite 
a difference in temperamental ap- 
proach (Ansermet is quiet and 
given to talky explanations of what 
he wants from the musicians), 
never missed a rehearsal. 

Return: Last week, as Ansermet 
was preparing his second 1948-49 
NBC concert, the scene was the 
same: The critics had raved about 
the first, on Dec. 18, and Toscanini 
had been on hand at every run- 
through, paying particular attention 
to the difficult but provocative 
Bartok masterpiece — “Music for 
Stringed Instruments, Percussion, 
and Celesta”— which, along with 
Stravinsky’s “Firebird,” will close 
Ansermet’s visit on Jan, 8. From Jan. 14 
through Feb. 6 the Swiss maestro will con- 
duct the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Bos- 
ton Symphony, and the Dallas Symphony. 
On Dec, 2 and 4, before his NBC dates, 
he took the podium of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. 

The gray-bearded 65-year-old Ansermet 
is not a spectacular showman-type con- 
ductor. He neither huffs nor puffs, rants 
nor raves, But he is no dull stick-in-the- 
mud, either. He had conducted premiéres 
of more contemporary compositions than 
he can readily recollect—including works 
by Stravinsky, Ravel, Debussy, Bloch, 
Berg, Honegger, (“Pacific 231” is dedi- 
cated to him), Hindemith, and Martinu. 

Debussy, Ansermet says, was “my idol, 
my god.” But it is as an interpreter of 
Stravinsky that Ansermet is perhaps best 
known. About Ansermet’s conducting, this 
is what the composer wrote in his auto- 
biography: “An executant’s talent lies 
precisely in his faculty for seeing what is 
actually in the score, and certainly not in 
a determination to find there what he 
would like to find. This is Ansermet’s 
greatest and most precious quality.” 
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The two men met when Stravinsky was 
living in Switzerland and Ansermet was 
a young conductor in Montreux. When 
Pierre Monteux left Diaghileff and the 
Russian Ballet to go to Boston, Stravinsky 
recommended Ansermet as a replacement. 
Thus, when the ballet came to the United 
States in 1916, Ansermet came too, The 
Stravinsky-Ansermet relationship which 
began with “L’Histoire d’un Soldat” and 
rose to great heights in “Les Noces” has 
continued, for at La Scala in October he 








Ernest Ansermet: “No talent for anecdotes” 


conducted the world premiére of Stra- 
vinsky’s recently completed Mass. 

For all his success in this country, 
however, Ansermet is casting no longing 
eye at a permanent post in this coun- 
try. The orchestra he founded in 1918— 
the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande—is 
still his “life work” and he doesn’t want 
to leave it for too long at a time. 

An avid student of philosophy (Sartre 
and Bertrand Russell, especially), Anser- 
met confesses a little regretfully that he 
has “no talent” for the kind of anecdotes 
the American press desires, “At the right 
moment,” he says, “I forget them. Most 
of the artists are very funny, but I am 
untalented.” 


Likely Lateiner 


“If it keeps up at this rate,” one con- 
cert artist told another in New York last 
week, “there are going to be more per- 
formers than there are people in the au- 
dience.” This gentleman, a well-known 
pianist, was trying to make a joke. It 
wasn't funny—and he knew it. Current 
signs in the music business point to a 


leveling off from the boom which hit its 
highest peak last season. But current 
signs—as shown by the critics’ reviews— 
also point to an increase in superior 
talent, home-grown and imported (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 29, 1948). 

Many artists are beginning to ask them- 
selves this blunt question: “Is there go- 
ing to be room enough for me—and all 
these others too?” 

The most recent cause for this kind of 
speculation was a piano recital given at 
Carnegie Hall on the night of Dec. 
17 by a 20-year-old youngster 
named Jacob Lateiner, He was not 
a “sleeper”; the grapevine had been 
busy with tales of how good he 
was, In 1947, he had played the 
Beethoven “Emperor” Concerto at 
Tanglewood under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, and had performed over 
NBC, Last February, he appeared 
with the Chicago Symphony. 

But young Lateiner’s program 
looked like too much for even such 
a talent as his. “Organ Toccata in 
C Major”—Bach-Busoni; “Sonata, 
Op. 111, C Minor”’—Beethoven; 
“Sonata, Op. 1”—Alban Berg; “Toc- 
cata, Op. 11”—Prokofieff, and “Vari- 
ations on a Theme by Paganini” 
(both books)—Brahms, It was the 
kind of program kings of the key- 
board used to give in the good, old 
days. Certainly, the music world 
said, it was not wise for a 20-year- 
old who was making his New York 
City recital debut. The Beethoven 
and Brahms‘alone would be enough 
to break him, 

Astonishment: They didn't 
break him. And if Lateiner needed 
any more making, that recital did 
it. “An astonishing debut recital,” wrote 
Olin Downes in The New York Times, 
“astonishing because of the maturity of 
technique and musicianship by a musician 
of such years . . . [He] played a whole 
row of some of the greatest works in 
piano literature and showed that he had 
a right to play them.” Jerome D. Bohm 
of The Herald Tribune was astonished 
too, “Not only has he a technique which 
ranks with the finest but the maturity of 
his conceptions was quite astonishing.” 

Notices like these are enough to get 
anybody a tour for the following season. 
What made Lateiner even more remark- 
able was that he already has a tour— 
more than 60 dates—and for this year. 
Furthermore, he had just returned from 
playing 35 dates in Australia, How he 
got such bookings without benefit of the 
traditional New York recital debut 
shapes up as one of the more incredible 
stories of the 1948-49 music season. 

Young American: To begin with, 
Lateiner was a student at the Curtis In- 
stitute in Philadelphia and a pupil of 
Mme. Isabella Vengerova. At the school 
he was heard by Gregor Piatigorsky, the 
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Russian cellist. Piatigorsky talked about 
him—and was responsible for the Kous- 
sevitzky audition which brought about 
the Tanglewood engagement. Through a 
cellist in the Kansas City Symphony, 
Efrem Kurtz, then conductor in Kansas 
City and now in Houston, heard him and 
put him on his Young American Artists 
series in 1946. 

In addition, Lateiner won the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s Youth Competition 
in 1945. His co-winner, incidentally, was 
his younger brother Isidore, a violinist. 
Both boys were born in Cuba of Polish 
parents, Jacob’s mother, who was a frus- 
trated pianist, started him on the key- 
board as early as he can remember. The 
father saw to Isidore’s violin lessons and 
later, in Philadelphia, the elder Lateiner 
followed a barber’s trade to keep the 
boys at their music. 

At 20, Jacob thinks and talks twice his 
age. He is a chess fiend and reads phi- 
losophy constantly. When he played in 
Kansas City, Kurtz noticed a bulge in 
his coat pocket just before he went on to 
play. Sheepishly, Lateiner pulled out a 
small volume of Spinoza he had been 
reading to while away the time. 

Pause for Thought: Hence Lateiner 
is not the type who is apt to let his suc- 
cess story harm his future as a musician. 
If he or any of his fellow artists show any 
such tendencies, however, they can all 
think hard on the recent reviews given 
young Menahem Pressler, a Palestinian 
pianist who burst with some glory upon 
the musical scene two years ago, when 
he was only 17. 

The most outspoken of Pressler’s critics 
was Virgil Thomson of The Tribune who, 
two years before, had tossed his hat in 
the air. “Last night in Town Hall,” 
Thomson wrote Dec. 11, “he played a 
recital thoroughly to be ashamed of .. . 
He is no doubt in a bad phase. I do wish 
he could hear a playback this morning 
of his first New York recital. I am sure he 
would be as shocked as many of us were 
who listened last night.” 
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Lateiner astonished the critics 
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Of the Lamont memorials, this one, Torrey Cliff, went to Columbia 


The Lamont at Harvard 


When John Harvard died in 1638, he 
left his books to the college named after 
him. Although it numbered only 400 
volumes, Harvard’s collection was one 
of the largest in the colonies at that time. 

Today the Harvard University Li- 
brary owns 5,000,000 books, But the un- 
dergraduates have never had a library 
of their own, The Widener Library is 
primarily a research unit, and Hough- 
ton a rare-books repository. Each of the 
seven undergraduate houses has its own 
collection of 10,000 to 14,000 volumes, 
but there has been no centralized build- 
ing just for the A.B. students. 

To fill this need, the late Thomas W. 
Lamont in 1945 gave Harvard $1,500,- 
000. The university set about building a 
new four-story library of red brick 
pierced with plenty of windows. It was 
set in the Yard in the shadow of Wide- 
ner, with which it is connected by un- 
derground passages. And on Jan. 3, when 
the boys return for the midyear reading 
period, the Lamont Library of 80,000 
volumes will be open for business. 

Typewriters or Razers? Lamont’s 
exterior is not impressive because the 
building was planned as a reading center 
from the inside out. Unlike most librar- 
ies, where the book user comes in direct- 
ly to a librarian’s desk or a reading room, 
Lamont opens directly into the stacks. 
Harvard men take books directly off the 
shelves on their way to the desk. 

Aside from its books, the Lamont Li- 
brary—fluorescent-lit from the ceiling—is 
filled with light-toned birch and elm 
furniture, a pleasant change from the 
usual somber brown. Cork floors and 
soundproof ceilings make for quiet, and 
there are smoking rooms on every floor. 
Special soundproof and _ fluorescent-lit 
cubicles are available for those who pre- 


fer to take notes on the typewriter. The 
cubicles are fitted with a double electric 
socket, looking forward to the day of 
electric typewriters for all. However, one 
of the eight librarians suggested that 
they are provided so a student can plug 
in both his coffee pot and electric razor. 
> Another Lamont building was acquired 
Dec. 21 by Columbia University. In 
memory of her husband, Mrs. Lamont 
gave her Hudson River home, Torrey 
Cliff—valued at $190,000—to the univer- 
sity for a geological observatory. 


The Plight of Physics 


Atom bomb or not, the younger gen- 
eration has little interest today in learn- 
ing about atomic energy or physics. High- 
school enrollments in physics courses have 
fallen off steadily since the beginning of 
the century, Last week Dr. Philip G. 
Johnson of the United States Office of 
Education pointed out that while nearly 
20 per cent of high-school students stud- 
ied the subject about 1900, today sample 
studies show that nationwide the figure 
has dropped to about 5.8 per cent. 

This percentage ranks below that of 
the other sciences. For of 100 students, 
seven take chemistry, fifteen biology, 
and eighteen to twenty general-science 
courses, Only half of the nation’s high 
schools now offer physics, and the 342,- 
000 pupils who do take it don’t always 
get a full course; Dr. Johnson says that 
80 per cent of the schools give only one 
period a week and skimpy lab work. 

Both Dr. Johnson and Dr. Robert H. 
Carleton, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, feel 
adequate physics is badly needed in the 
atomic era, But, as Dr. Carleton puts it, 
“good physics teachers are a rare item. 
The trouble is, a bright physicist can get 
much better salaries in industry than in 
school.” 
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REVIEWS: 


Problems of Childhood 


What’s on Your Mind? is an unpreten- 
tious attempt to put some common psy- 
chological problems, mostly involving 
children and adolescents, into words of 
one syllable. It was produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada under the 
supervision of the Allan Memorial Insti- 
tute of Psychiatry, The case histories in- 
volved are consequently authentic, But 
at the same time they are activated with 
an unusually appealing lucidity and some 
moments of real dramatic intensity, The 
film’s subject matter will naturally limit 
its appeal, but from an educational stand- 
point it should be a must for parents. 


No Great Urge 


The basic idea—if it could be called 
that—behind “That Wonderful Urge” 
seems to be that a reporter who scores 
a beat along Sunday-supplement lines 
sometimes lives to regret it. In this case 
Tyrone Power is the reporter, and his ex- 
clusive seems to involve playing Boswell 
to a rich and spoiled brat named Sara 
(Gene Tierney), whose printable antics 
are often unsavory. During one of his as- 
signments, she gets even with him by tell- 
ing every paper except his own that he 
has secretly married her for her millions. 

This particular story has already more 
than served its turn in the movies, and 
there is no use elaborating on it. The best 
that can be said is that Power takes an 
incredible beating at the hands of the 
vengeful Miss Tierney and some of this 
can’t help but be mildly amusing. None- 
theless the two main characters involved 
have been made generally so unattractive 


MOVIES 





that it is hard to work up much sym- 
pathy for them even when they finally 
make the mistake of really marrying each 
other, (THAT WoNDERFUL UrncE. Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. Fred Kohlmar, pro- 
ducer. Robert B. Sinclair, director.) 


Love via Flashback 


The Rumer Godden story that was 
published in Ladies’ Home Journal as 
“A Fugue in Time” and called “Take 
Three Tenses” in book form, posed a 
tricky problem for a screen writer. But 
John Patrick has solved it neatly in “En- 
chantment,” and even made dramatic 
capital out of the complications. 

As it stands, this is the story of two 
generations of a London family, told by 
alternating sequences from the past and 
the present in a manner that gives the 
impression that two love stories are being 
resolved at the same time in the same 
place—the Dane’s family mansion, 99 
Wiltshire Place. Although the contrasting 
romances are paralleled lucidly on screen, 
the mechanics involved make them some- 
what complex for ready synopsis. 

Briefly, the early days of the recent war 
find old Gen. Sir Roland Dane (David 
Niven) living in the deserted, memory- 
ridden house. There his American niece 
(Evelyn Keyes) and a Canadian flier 
(Farley Granger) meet, fall in love, and, 
through indecision, almost lose each other 
much as General Dane lost Lark many 
years before. Lark (Teresa Wright) was 
a terrified little orphan when she was 
adopted by the Danes, but her lovely 
presence dominates the house through 
the years and long after she has left it. 

Moving: At one crucial point in the 
story of Lark’s persecution by her posses- 
sive, shrewish foster sister (Jayne Mead- 
ows) and of her foredoomed love for Ro- 





Urge: Miss Tierney and Tyrone Power both are vengeful 
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Enchanted couple: Niven and Wright 


land, a little common sense on the part 
of the principals would have made for a 
happy ending—and no plot to speak of. 
But even as it stands—deliberate in pace 
and artfully contrived as an emotional 
holiday—“Enchantment” is genuinely 
moving on its own terms and produced 
by Samuel Goldwyn with a careful good 
taste that should disarm the critics of 
lachryma-and-old-lace. 

Backed by Irving Reis’s direction and 
the late Gregg Toland’s fluid photog- 
raphy, an excellent cast strengthens the 
film’s claim to romantic plausibility. Miss 
Wright, one of the screen’s finest, glows 
as the Cinderella who captivated three 
men, and Niven does a fine job of bridg- 
ing the years between the gallant, penni- 
less young officer and the crusty, lonely 
old general. The other players, including 
Shepperd Strudwick and Philip Friend, 
are fixst-rate, with a special bow going 
to 7-year-old Gigi Perreau for a tremen- 
dously appealing impersonation of a very 
small Lark. (ENCHANTMENT. RKO-Radio 
release of a Samuel Goldwyn production. 
Irving Reis, director). 


Whimsical Mouthpiece 


There seems to be an occasional tend- 
ency in Hollywood to make villains 
sound like Saroyan' characters—complete 
with wistful and screwball dialogue. Cer- 
tainly Joe Morse, the policy-racket lawyer 
in “Force of Evil,” tries to sound like one. 
But even John Garfield can’t make much 
of the wry-faced nonsense put into his 
mouth by some continuity writer consid- 
erably less talented than Saroyan. 

Joe is supposed to be as educated as 
money can get you. There is a Phi Beta 
Kappa key dangling from his vest, and 
presumably he has even passed his bar 
examinations. The fact that he both talks 
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and acts as if he had had trouble getting 
through junior high school is understand- 
able only when you realize that he works 
for a man named Ben Tucker (Roy Rob- 
erts), head of a ring of numbers-racket 
“banks,” and has thus prostituted his legal 
talents along with his grammar. The plot 
thickens when it turns out that Joe’s 
brother (Thomas Gomez) is head of one 
of the “banks”—yet is also a fundamentally 
honest guy who put Joe through college 
and seems continually surprised by the 
dishonesty of his racketeering colleagues 
—including Joe. 

Somewhere in the melodramatic upshot 
of all this the idea seems to be lurking 
that Joe, too, is a decent sort who might 
have made an honest lawyer if something 
or other hadn’t gone wrong somewhere. 
But the idea never gets beyond the lurk- 
ing stage, and about the only bright spot 
in what otherwise amounts to just a lot of 
silly verbiage and rough stuff is the re- 
freshing presence of Beatrice Pearson, an 
attractive young newcomer who deserves 
to be in something better. (Force or 
Evi. M-G-M. Bob Roberts, producer. 
Abraham Polonsky, director.) 


INDUSTRY: 
Bank Night vs. Giveaways 


Radio comedians are apparently not 
the only people who have been threatened 
by the giveaway program, Recently At- 
tendance Builders, a Chicago corpora- 
tion dedicated to doing for the movies 
what its name implies, decided that the 
weekday take of small-time theaters was 
suffering because too many prospective 
customers were neglecting the celluloid 
in order to stay glued to their phones. 
Last week the owners started fighting 
fire with fire. 

The Attendance Builders idea—for 
which more than 500 small theaters have 
already signed up—circumvents the elev- 
en-year-old law outlawing bank nights by 
paying off its winners in government 
bonds instead of cash. (“There will be no 
dishes, which he can win on any radio 
station in the country,” pointed out Phil 
Regan, head of Attendance Builders 
which, with the Chicago organization 
R. L. Polk & Co., will judge the jingles. ) 
But the idea is basically unchanged. All 
the moviegoer will have to do to make 
himself eligible for a slice of the weekly 
grand prizes totaling around $106,575 is 
to sign a certificate stating that he at- 
tended the theater on the all-important 
night and to complete the last line of a 
periodic jingle. 

As its Sunday punch to radio competi- 
tion, Attendance Builders has offered to 
any movie fan, who can prove he lost a 
radio giveaway prize because he was in 
a theater at the moment, double (up to 
a maximum of $10,000) what he would 
have inherited if he’d stayed home. 
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Dos Passos’s Design 


During the five years that have inter- 
vened since John Dos Passos published 
his last novel, the author of “Three Sol- 
diers,” “Manhattan Transfer,” and the 
famous trilogy “U.S.A.” has traveled far 
and wide as a reporter. His observations 
on the state of the nation and the world 
have received wide attention. A large 
public has received his dispatches with 
interest, but at the same time it has 
awaited another novel from his type- 
writer with impatience, for Dos Passos is 
first and foremost a novelist. ; 

This week the long-awaited book ap- 
pears. “The Grand Design” in many ways 





John Dos Passos 


will disappoint Dos Passos’s faithful 
coterie, and it is doubtful if it will raise 
his status as one of the great American 
novelists, a position many critics contend 
he won back in the 1920s. 

Like his last two novels—“Adventures 
of a Young Man” and “Number One’— 
“The Grand Design” is a political novel. 
It is peopled by Very Important People. 
It is about the New Deal. It covers the 
period between 1933 and 1942 and it is, 
for the most part, about easily identified 
persons who achieved, or “put across,” 
that great political, social, and economic 
adventure which the Literary Supplement 
of The London Times has permanently 
classified as The Roosevelt Revolution. 

Dos Passos’s publishers, in a strange 
blurb, describe him as a novelist who dis- 
covered, after visiting Russia in 1929, 
that what “America needed was a good 
fence of her own that would lift her above 
the ruthless struggle of dogma.” Fence- 
sitting Dos Passos (who would have 
blocked that metaphor before it got 
around the left end of his typewriter) 
makes a good job of fence-sitting in “The 
Grand Design.” He was once considered 
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one of the country’s most radical writers; 
now it is difficult to say whether he wrote 
his book out of hatred for That Man in 
the White House or because he was gen- 
uinely moved by the driving, if confused, 
force of the New Deal. 

Polities or Plot: Marxists always ap- 
proach literature from a political rather 
than literary point of view, a method long 
since fallen into disrepute. But since Dos 
Passos has chosen to write of contem- 
porary politics and contemporary politi- 
cians, it might be better for his book to 
be reviewed as a political commentary 
rather than as a novel. From this point of 
view the report would have to be that he 
has produced a confused and contradic- 
tory account which in no way solves the 
historic dilemma of the fateful decade he 
attempts to describe through the actions 
and reactions of a dozen easily recog- 
nized public servants. 

“The Grand Design” is inventive rather 
than creative. What Dos Passos has done 
is to take all the top New Dealers—Henry 
Wallace, Harry Hopkins, Jesse Jones, to 
mention but three—and mix them up into 
something that is neither fish nor fowl 
nor good red herring, although there is 
plenty of the last-named in the book. As 
a result his novel is more clever than 
convincing. 

The major character of the book is not 
President Roosevelt, as might have been 
expected, but a strange, vividly por- 
trayed individual who starts out as an 
idealist, becomes an opportunist, develops 
into a Great American, and ends up a 
political outcast and disappointed man. 
He suffers from the worst of ill health, as 
Hopkins did; he gets involved with a 
medium, as Wallace did in the case of the 
Guru letters. 

At the beginning his interest lies solely 
in effecting his never-quite-clearly-ex- 
plained program for the betterment of 
mankind. But as he passes from reception 
to cocktail party to conference and moves 
ever closer to the confidences of the inner 
circle of the White House, he begins to 
think of himself as a man of destiny. He 
is given to believe that he is the man 
chosen to receive the nomination for 
President in 1940. 

Among Those Present: Dos Passos 
takes this familiar historic pattern and 
welds it to his own use. Around Walker 
Watson—the Hopkins-Wallace character 
—hover an easily identifiable crowd of 
New Dealers, some honest, some on the 
make, most of them in the upper eche- 
lons, some on the lower levels of the gov- 
ernment. There are touches of the Tug- 
wells, the Corcorans, and the Cohens in 
these composite inventions. Felix Frank- 
furter, under the name of Judge Oppen- 
heim, walks through these pages like an 
uneasy ghost. 

There is a reporter from a Midwestern 
newspaper who is on the inside of what 
is going on in these inner circles. There is 
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a Texas businessman, dead set against the 
New Deal and all its works, who works 
his way in and ends, as war comes, in a 
position of power and trust. There are 
Communists and columnists, Fascists and 
fags, radio announcers, good and evil 
women, children growing up to become 
soldiers, scientists dedicated to their sci- 
ence caught in the mesh of politics—in 
fact, there is about every type that 
crowded Washington in the first two 
Roosevelt terms. 

There is no fundamental plot, as such, 
to “The Grand Design,” but the book 
follows a readily discernible pattern—from 
the exciting days of the Blue Eagle 
through the shift from isolationism to 
intervention. 

In an effort to give a pattern to the 
novel, which is divided into three parts, 
Dos Passos quotes an old nursery rhyme 
from “Mother Goose.” The “man of words 
and not of deeds” who is “like a garden 
full of weeds” is used as preface to the 
first section. The second section’s theme 
is about the “garden full of snow” from 
which “the bird away does fly . . . like an 
eagle in the sky.” The last section, that 
which deals with the end of the New 
Deal and the start of the war, is intro- 
duced with the grim lines: 


And when the door begins to crack 
It’s like a stick across your back, 

And when your back begins to smart 
It’s like a penknife in your heart, 

And when your heart begins to bleed 
You're dead and dead and dead indeed. 


Dos Passos is too honest a reporter, too 
competent a novelist to distort the pic- 
ture, although he will leave most readers 
with the uneasy feeling that he thinks all 
the effort, all the striving, all the plotting 
added up to far less than the Democratic 
National Committee would have you be- 
lieve. The reader will also have the feel- 
ing that the author of this book is a far 


more tired man than the author of 
“U.S.A.”—that he is less at home with 
Very Important People than he was with 
the Common Man. 

Atmospheries: Turning from politics 
to style, there is far less of Dos Passos’s 
famous newsreel type of writing than in 
most of his previous works. Each chapter, 
it is true, is preceded with italicized pro- 
gram notes, but they read more as if they 
had been written by Norman Corwin than 
by the author of “Manhattan Transfer.” 
There are none of his once exciting biog- 
raphies. But Dos Passos has lost little of 
his ability to create atmosphere, to make a 
scene vivid, to make people talk as people 
really talk. 

Some of his minor characters—the man- 
nish Communist woman and the feminine 
Communist boy, for example—are strictly 
from Central Casting. It is at those mo- 
ments when he is carried away with the 
dreams and ambitions of his leading peo- 
ple, when he is sympathetic to them and 
to their human ideals, that he is at his 
best. His fictional recapturing of the 
Chicago convention, when the voices from 
the basement created a “spontaneous” 
third-term draft for the President (who is 
never mentioned by name), is one of the 
more exciting scenes. 

The sinister and the naive are blended 
with considerable success in “The Grand 
Design,” and the impact of political ac- 
tion upon the sensitive idealism of men 
striving to create a better world is ad- 
mirably described. But when all is said 
and done, this is, as the publishers para- 
doxically point out, a fence-sitting novel. 
It leaves the reader confused and won- 
dering—confused about Dos Passos’s mo- 
tive in writing this book; wondering what 
he intended to achieve. 

Is he trying to condemn the New Deal? 
Is he urging a return to normalcy? Or is 
he just trying to capture for all time in a 
novel the color and drama that Robert 
Sherwood did better, and with real names 


BOOKS 


and documentation, in “Roosevelt and 
Hopkins”? (THe Granp Desicn. By John 
Dos Passos. 440 pages. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.50.) 


Other Books 


LARGELY Fiction. By Eleanor Palffy. 
3814 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3. A 
pleasant novel about a young Boston girl’s 
experiences in feudal Europe of the mid- 
20s after she marries one of the last rem- 
nants of Hungarian nobility. Her in-laws 
are one of those charming, now defunct, 
patriarchal groups who go on shooting 
parties in Poland, cry gaily over their pov- 
erty, and generally conduct themselves in 
harmlessly sentimental fashion. The au- 
thor, who has been through most of this 
herself, writes with unrestrained nostalgia. 

THe Emperor's Ducuess. By Countess 
Waldeck. 305 pages. Doubleday. $83. 
A gossipy historical novel about political 
and literary events in France during and 
after Napoleon’s regime. Its heroine is 
Laure Junot, wife of Napoleon’s marshal, 
mistress of Metternich, and hostess ex- 
traordinary of the Empire’s literary set. 
The book abounds with kaleidoscopic ac- 
counts of celebrities and court intrigue. 


Greetings: To those who think that 
Robert Frost is the greatest living 
American poet, a new poem from his 
pen is always an event. His latest, 
quite in Frost’s 
traditional man- 
ner, is reproduced 
below from the 
charming booklet 
sent out as a@ 
Christmas card by 
Frost's _publish- 
ers, Henry Holt 
& Co. (Poem 
copyrighted 1948 
by Robert Frost.) 




























Much as [ own I owe 

The passers of the past 
Because their to and fro 
Has cut this road to last, 

I owe them more today 
Because they've gone away 


And come not back with steed 
And chariot to chide 

My slowness with their speed 
And scare me to one side 
They have found other scenes 
or haste and other means 


Perhaps but to a tree 
{naudibly in thought, 


It will be further done, 
But with a coat so light 





They leave the road to me 
To walk in saying naught 


“From you the road receives 
A priming coat of leaves. 


“And soon for lack of sun, 
The prospects are in white 


The shape of leaves will show 
Beneath the brush of snow ” 


And so on into winter 

Till even I have ceased 

To come as a foot printer, 
And only some slight beast ee 
So mousy or so foxy fe 
Shall print there as my proxy 


How often is the case 

I thus pay men a debt 

For having left a place 

And still do not forget 

To pay them some sweet share 


For having once been there 
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Another 'President™ Liner 
Equipped with - 

The S. S. "President Wilson,” 23,500- 

ton, 610-foot sister ship of the President 


Cleveland,” also carries nine Frick re- 
frigerating machines. These cool 10 food 
storage rooms, galley box, ice-making 
tank, and 13 refrigerated cargo holds. 
Whether you operate a luxury liner or 
a tug, a factory or a theatre, an ice plant 


or a laboratory, you can do it better— 





Six Frick Units are Used on Each of These "American 
President" Liners 


give better service and earn better profits 
—with the aid of Frick refrigerating, ice- 
making, or air conditioning equipment. In 
writing for literature and estimates, 
please describe the cooling work you 
want to do. 

Fricn . Co. 


WAYNESHORO, PENNA ate 


Three Large Freon-12 Compressors Cool 55,000 Cu. Ft. 
of Cargo Space 
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F Laurence Duggan took his own 

life because he was afraid of his 
government and was as innocent as he 
appears to have been, a shocking con- 
clusion is inescapable: There is some- 
thing terribly wrong with his govern- 
ment. If the end came because of 
accident or murder, the hasty linking 
of his name with disloyalty by Con- 
gressman Mundt was bitter proof that 
something is indeed wrong 
with our government. In 
either case, all the circum- 
stances attending this trag- 
edy show what can come of 
hysteria, incompetence, and 
partisanship. 

Duggan’s name, accord- 
ing to Mundt, was brought 
into the Thomas committee 
investigation by Isaac Don 
Levine, indefatigable ariti- 
Communist. The record shows how a 
mountain of innuendo arose from a 
molehill of testimony. In 1939 Levine 
took Whittaker Chambers to see As- 
sistant Secretary of State Berle. Levine 
now says that Chambers named six 
people “in connection with the trans- 
mission of papers which Chambers . . . 
was covering.” Chambers now says he 
named six people, including Duggan, 
but that Duggan did not participate in 
passing papers. Neither Levine nor 
Chambers alleged that Duggan know- 
ingly acted as a means of passing 
papers to Chambers. He might, in fact, 
have innocently lent papers to a col- 
league who was acting for Chambers. 
This point is very important. 


ow let us see what Mundt inferred 
from these fragments. According 
to The New York Times, he said, when 
he gave out Levine’s testimony, that 
Levine had said Duggan’s name was 
included in the list of six who “at dif- 
ferent times passed confidential infor- 
mation along.” 

On this basis, some elements in the 
press screamed: “Spy Suspect Dies in 
Plunge. Hull Ex-Aide Linked to Hiss.” 
The net of all this is a cruel smear on 
the memory of a man of unblemished 
antecedents and distinguished public 
service. 

According to one of the more en- 
lightened members of the committee, 
F. Edward Hébert, Mundt’s action in 
releasing the Levine testimony was “a 
blunder, a violation of confidence, and 





Un-American and Unjust 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


a violation of agreed-upon procedure.” 
Even the iron digestion of Congress- 
man Rankin gagged. Mundt himself 
suggested on the same day that in re- 
forming the committee it should be 
provided that subcommittees should 
not issue reports until they have been 
approved by the full committee. 

But Mundt released the Levine tes- 
timony, he says, after consultation with 
some “newspaper people.” 
This is really trial by the 
press. Are the beneficiaries 
of news to be the judges in 
their own cause? 

The defects in committee 
procedure are further shown 
by a statement made by 
Chambers: “We [Levine and 
Chambers] are both making 
statements on the basis of 
evidence we do not wish to 
discuss at this time.” Chambers prop- 
erly refused to discuss this aspect with 
the newspapers, but he did not ex- 
plain why this “evidence”—whatever 
it was—presumably was not given the 
committee. This is much in keeping 
with the entire Chambers testimony, 
which was presented with all the pause 
and suspense which characterize a 
soap opera. This is not in the pattern 
of a true inquiry where the truth “and 
all the truth” is elicited with that ex- 
pedition so essential to justice. What 
are we witnessing, a serial mystery 
story or an effort to determine whether 
employes of the government have be- 
trayed their country? Certainly, Cham- 
bers’s background does not entitle him 
to plan the preventive measures to be 
taken by a responsible committee of 
the sovereign legislature. 

These points illustrate only a few of 
the glaring defects in the committee 
and in its procedure which may be 
summarized in part as follows: 

Its membership and staff are incom- 
petent to deal with the serious issues 
at stake.. It never prepares its cases 
with the care appropriate to such vital 
concerns, It has labored all these years 
and has yet to present a program of 
constructive legislation. It permits 
outsiders to guide or meddle with its 
inquiries. It reeks with partisanship. 


COMPLETELY new joint Senate and 

House committee should be cre- 

ated, with a new staff headed by coun- 
sel of unquestioned ability. 








Newsweek, January 3, 1949 
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ONE OF A DISTINGUISHED SERIES PAINTED BY RAY JOHNSON 
‘ 
y When the Canadian Northwest was settled 
in the late 10th Century, the “Mounties"’ gave 
. protection to the pioneers. 
i 
> Back of the Roval Canadian “Mounties” stands 
a saga of undaunted courage and steadfast service 
f to their native Canada. 
e 
e HARWOOD’S CANADIAN reflects another story 
7 of Canadian greatness, for you'll find the same 
S J peerless quality in every bottle of HARWOOD’S, 
S 
il 
" — 
F A Masterpiece of 
's Canada’s Largest Independent Distillery 
is 


BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


1949 Sole United States Importers: Carillon Importers, Ltd., New York, N. Y. © 90.4 Proof 
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First Again with Tobacco Men! 


— 


“More independent experts smoke Lucky Strike regularly 












than the next 2 leading brands combined! 


Based on an impartial survey which reveals the smoking preference of 


men who really know lobacco—dauctioneers, buyers and warehousemen 


So, for your own real deep-down smoking enjoyment, 


smoke the smoke tobacco experts smoke. 


Remember / S Mh Fil 


ucky Strike Means Fine To bacco / 4 


So round, so firm, so ) fully packed so free and easy on the draw 4 
>e 





